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PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISEMENT. 
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In issuing a few months since a new edition of 
Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers, accompa- 
nied with Questions for the use of Schools and Col- 
leges, the publishers announced the intention, should 
the plan meet with sufficient encouragement, of giv- 
ing to the public the work on the Moral Feelings, 
enriched with a similar appendage. Their object in. 
supplying these works with an apparatus of this 
kind, was to render them better adapted to the pur- 
poses of academic and collegiate study, and espe- 
cially to afford a useful aid to the teacher in dis- 
charging the duties of the recitation-room. This 
service, they have every reason to believe, has met 
with general approbation. In no less than from — 
twelve to fifteen literary institutions of the » first. 
respectability, has it already been adopted as a text- 
book in the department of which it treats, and in 
several others they learn it is now under considera-_ 
tion with a view to its adoption. 

How far the furnishing the work with questions 
may have contributed, in addition to its intrinsic 
merit, to the almost unprecedented popularity of the 
Treatise on the Intellectual Powers, it may not be © 
easy to say; but the publishers consider the con- 
dition above mentioned to have been so amply ful- | 
filled, and the experiment so entirely to Bere suce 
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ceeded, that they are induced, without further delay, © 
to redeem the pledge given to the public, and accord-_ 


ingly send forth the present work enduwed like its 


~ predecessor. 


From the fact that the chairs of moral philosophy 
in a number of seminaries of learning, have already 
adopted it as a manual for their classes, they cannot 
doubt that a reception equally favourable awaits it at 
the hands of those for whom in a special manner it 


is designed. In the preparation of the present vol- 


ume, the publishers have availed themselves of the 
valuable services of the same hand to which they 
were indebted for the supplement to the other; and 


under the strong confidence that this edition has 
a superior claims to any former one to rank as a per- 
_ manent classic in the department of moral science, 


_they cheerfully consign it to the hands of its readers. 


i.” 


tw * 


PREFACE. 


In a former work,* the author endeavoured 
to delineate, in a simple and popular form, 
the leading facts relating to the Intellectual 
Powers, and to trace the principles which 


ought to guide us in the Investigation of 
Truth. The volume which he now. offers. 
to the public attention is intended as a sequel 
to these Inquiries ; and his object in it is to | 


investigate, in the same unpretending man- 
ner, the Moral Feelings of the Human Mind, 
and the principles which ought to regulate 
our volitions and our conduct as moral and 


responsible beings. The two branches of | 
investigation are, in many respects, closely ~ 


connected ; and, on this account, it may often 
happen that, in the present work, principles 
are assumed as admitted or proved, which in 
the former were stated at length, with the 
evidence by which they are supported. 


[* No. re the Family Library.] 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 
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SECTION I. 


NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE SCIENCE OF 


THE MORAL FEELINGS. 


Man is to be contemplated as an intellectual, and 
as a moral being. By his intellectual powers, he 
acquires the knowledge of facts, observes their 


~ connexions, and traces the conclusions which arise 


out of them. ‘These mental operations, however, 
even in a high state of cultivation, may be directed 


entirely to truths of an extrinsic kind,—that is, to 


such as do not exert any influence either on the 
moral condition of the individual, or on his relations 
to other sentient beings. ‘They may exist in an 
eminent degree in the man who lives only for him- 
self, and feels little beyond the personal wants or 
the selfish enjoyments of the hour pant is passing 
over him. 

But when we contemplate man as a er being, 
new relations open on our view, which present 


“ 
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considerations of mightier import. We find him 
occupying a place in a great sy 2m of moral gov- 
ernment, in which he has an important station to 
fill and high duties to perform. We find him placed 
in certain relations to a great moral Governor, who 
presides over this system of things, and to a future 


State of being, for which the present scene is intended 


: to prepare him. We find him possessed of powers _ 


“which qualify him to feel these relations, and of 
principles calculated to guide him through the solemn 
_ responsibilities which attend his state of moral dis- 
cipline. 

These two parts of his mental constitution we 
perceive to be remarkably distinct from each other. 
The former may be in vigorous exercise in him 
who has little feeling of his moral condition; and 
the latter may be in a high state of culture in the 
man who, in point of intellectual acquirement, 
knows little beyond the truths which it most con- 
cerns him to know,—those great but simple prin- 
ciples which guide his conduct as a responsible 
being. 

In a well-regulated mind, these two departments 
of the mental economy must harmonize and co- 
operate with each other. Knowledge, received 
through the powers of sensation and simple in- 
tellect, whether relating to external things or to 
mental phenomena,—and conclusions derived from 
these through the powers of reasoning, ought all to 
contribute to that whichis the highest state of man,— 
his purity as a moral being. ‘They ought all to lend 
their aid towards the cultivation of those principles 
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"B h bind him to his fellow-men; 
and those higher principles still which raise his 
feeble powers to the Eternal Incomprehensible One, 
the first great cause of all things, and the moral 
governor of the universe. 

A slight degree of observation is sufficient to 
convince us, that such a regulated condition of the 


of his nature v 


mental constitution does not exist in the generality ® 


of mankind. It is not my present purpose to in- 
quire into the causes by which this is primarily 
deranged; but it may be interesting to trace some 
of the circumstances which bear a part in producing 
the derangement. In our present state of being, we 
are surrounded with objects of sense; and the mind — 
is kept, in a great degree, under the influence of 
external things. In this manner it often happens, 
that facts add considerations elude our attention, and 
deeds escape from our memory, in a manner which 
would not occur, were the mind left at liberty to re- 
call its own associations, and to feel the influence 
of principles which are really part of the mental con- 
stitution. It is thus, that, amid the bustle of life, 
the attention is apt to be engrossed by considerations 
of a local and. an inferior character; while facts 
and motives of the highest moment are overlooked, 
and deeds of our own, long gone by, escape from 
our remembrance. We thus lose a correct sense 
of our moral condition, and yield to the agency of 
present and external things, in a manner dispropor- 
tioned to their real value. For our highest concern 
as moral beings is with things future, and things 
unseen; and often err in our own 
B23. 
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moral history long past, and perhaps forgotten. 
Hence the benefit of retirement and calm reflection, 
and of every thing that tends to withdraw us from 
the impression of sensible objects, and that leads us 
to feel the superiority of things which are not seen. 
Under such influence, the mind displays an aston- 
ishing power of recalling the past and grasping the 
future,—and of viewing objects in their true rela- 
tions to itself, and to each other. ‘The first of these, 
indeed, we see exemplified in many affections, in 
which the mind is cut off, in a greater or less de- 
gree, from its intercourse with the external world, 
by causes acting upon the bodily organization. In 
another work I have described many remarkable 
examples of the mind, in this condition, recalling 
its old impressions respecting things’ long past and 
entirely forgotten ; and the facts there stated call our 
attention in a very striking manner to its inherent 
powers and its independent existence. 

This subject is one of intense interest, and sug- 
gests reflections of the most important kind, re- 
specting the powers and properties of the thinking 
principle. In particular, it leads us to a period 
which we are taught to anticipate even by the in- 
ductions of intellectual science, when, the bodily 
frame being dissolved, the thinking and reasoning 
essence shall exercise its peculiar faculties in a 
higher state of being. There are facts in the mental 
phenomena which give a high degree of probability 
to the conjecture, that the whole transactions of life, 
with the motives and moral history of each indi- 


_ vidual, may be recalled by a process of the mind 
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itself, and placed, as at a single glance, distinctly 
before him. Were we to realize such a mental 
condition, we should not fail to contemplate the 
impressions so recalled, with feelings very different 
from those by which we are apt to be misled amid 
the influence of present and external things. The 
tumult of life is over; pursuits, principles, and 
‘motives, which once bore an aspect of importance, 
are viewed with feelings more adapted to their true 
value. The moral principle recovers that authority, 
which, amid the contests of passion, had been ob- 
scured or lost; each act and each emotion is seen 
in its relations to the great dictates of truth, and each 
pursuit of life in its real bearing on the great con- 
cerns of a moral being; and the whole assumes a 
character of new and wondrous import, when viewed 
in relation to that Incomprehensible One, who is 
then disclosed in all his attributes as a moral gov- 
ernor. ‘Time past is contracted into a point, and 
that the infancy of being ;—time to come is seen 
expanding into eternal existence. 


Such are the views which open on him who 
would inquire into the essence by which man is 
distinguished as a rational and moral being. Com- 
pared with it, what are all the phenomena of nature, 
—what is all the history of the world,—the rise and 
fall of empires,—or the fate of those who rule them. 
These derive their interest from local and transient 
relations,—but this is to exist for ever. That sci- 
ence, therefore, must be considered as the highest 
of all human pursuits which contemplates man in 
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his relation ip eternal things. With its importance, 
we must feel its difficulties; and, did we confine 
the investigation to the mere principles of natural 
science, we should feel these difficulties to be insur- 
mountable. But, in this great inquiry, we have 
two sources of knowledge, to which nothing analo- 
gous is to be found in the history of physical science, 
and which will prove infallible guides, if we resign 
ourselves to their direction with sincere desire to 
discover the truth. These are—the light of con- 
science, and the light of divine revelation. In 
making this statement, I am aware that I tread on 
delicate ground,—and that some will consider an 
appeal to the sacred writings as a departure from the 
strict course of philosophical inquiry. This opinion, 
I am satisfied, is entirely at variance with truth; 
and, in every moral investigation, if we take the in- 
ductions of sound philosophy, along with the dictates 
of conscience and the light of revealed truth, we 
shall find them to constitute one uniform and harmo- 
nious whole, the various parts of which tend, in a 
remarkable manner, to establish and illustrate each 
other. If, indeed, in any investigation in moral 
science, we disregard the light which is furnished 
by the sacred writings, we resemble an astronomer 
who should rely entirely on his unaided sight, and 
reject those optical inventions which extend so re- 
markably the field of his vision, as to be to him the 
revelation of things not seen. Could we suppose a 
person thus entertaining doubts respecting the know- 
ledge supplied by the telescope, yet proceeding in a 
eandid manner to investigate its truth, he would 
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perceive in the telescopic observations themselves 
principles developed which are calculated to remove 
his suspicions. For, in the limited knowledge 
which is furnished by vision alone, he finds difficulties 
which he cannot explain, apparent inconsistencies 
which he cannot reconcile, and insulated facts which 
he cannot refer to any known principle. But, in 
the more extended knowledge which the telescope 
yields, these difficulties disappear; facts are brought 
together which seemed unconnected or discordant ; 
and the universe appears one beautiful system of 
order and consistency. It is the same in the expe- 
rience of the moral inquirer, when he extends his 
views beyond the inductions of reason, and corrects 
his conclusions by the testimony of God. Dis- 
cordant principles are brought together ; doubts and 
difficulties disappear; and beauty, order, and har- 
mony are seen to pervade the government of the 
Deity. In this manner there also arises a species 
of evidence for the doctrines of revelation, which 
is entirely independent of the external proofs of its 
divine origin; and which, to the candid mind, invests 
it with all the characters of authenticity and truth. 

From these combined sources of knowledge, thus 
illustrating and confirming each other, we are en- 
abled to attain, in moral inquiries, a degree of cer- 
tainty adapted to their high importance. We do so 
when, with sincere desire to discover the truth, we 
resign ourselves to the guidance of the light which is 
within, aided as it is by that light from heaven which 
shines upon the path of the humble inquirer. Cul- 
tivated on these principles, the science is fitted to 
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engage the most powerful mind, while it will impart 


wae ‘a 


ei to the most common understanding. It 


terminates in no barren speculations, but tends 


directly to promote peace on earth, and good-will 
among men. It is calculated both to enlarge the 


understanding, and to elevate and purify the feel- 
ings, and thus to cultivate the moral being for the 
life which is to come. It spreads forth to the view 
as a course which becomes smoother and brighter 
the farther it is pursued ; and the rays which illumi- 
nate the path converge in the throne of Him who is 
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SECTION II. 


OF FIRST TRUTHS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
MORAL FEELINGS. 


The knowledge which we receive through our 
intellectual powers is referable to two classes. 
These may be distinguished by the names of ac- 
quired knowledge, and intuitive or fundamental 
articles of belief. The former is procured by the 
active use of our mental powers, in collecting facts, 
tracing their relations, and observing the deductions 
which arise out of particular combinations of them. 
These constitute the operations which I have referred 
to in another work, under the heads of processes of 
investigation, and processes of reasoning. The 
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mental faculties, and penseet om is confined t 


comparatively small number of men. We perceive, — 


however, that such culture is not essential to every — 


individual,—for many are very deficient in it who : 


yet are considered as persons of sound mind, and 


capable of discharging their; duties in various situa- 
tions of life in a creditable and useful manner. 

But the knowledge which we derive from the 
other source is of immediate and essential importance 
to men of every degree; and, without it, no indi- 
vidual could engage, with confidence, in any of the 
- common transactions of life, or make any provision 
for his protection ¢ or comfort, or even for the con- 
tinuance of his existence. These are the principles 
also treated of; in a former work, under the name 
of First Truths. They are not, like our knowledge 
of the other kind, the result of any process either of 
investigation or of reasoning; and for the posses- 


sion of them no man either depends upon his own 


observation or has recourse to that of other men. 
They are a part of his mental constitution, arising, 
with a feeling of absolute certainty, in every sound 


mind; and, while they admit of no proof by pro- 


cesses of reasoning, sophistical objections brought 
against them can be combated only by an appeal to 
the consciousness of every man, and to the absolute 
conviction which forces itself upon the whole mass 
of mankind. : r 


If the reas has thus implanted in the mind of 
man principles to guide him in his intellectual and 
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’ re physical relations, independently of any acquired - 
~ knowledge, we might naturally expect to find him 
endowed, in the same manner, with principles adapted _ 
_ to his more important relations as a moral being. #4 
“Wernight naturally expect, that, in these high con- 
cerns, he would not be left to the chance of know- 
ledge which he might casually receive either through 
his own powers of investigation or reasoning, or 
through instruction received from other men. Im- 
pressions adapted to this important end we accord- 
ingly find developed in a remarkable manner,—and 
‘they are referable to that part of our constitution 
which holds so important a place in the philosophy 
of the mind, by which we perceive differences in the 
moral aspect of actions, and approve or disapprove 
of them as right or wrong. The convictions de- 
rived from this source seem to occupy the same 
lace in the moral system, that first truths, or intui-. 
tive articles of belief, do in the intellectual. Like 
them, also, they admit of no direct proofs by pro- 
cesses Of reasoning; and when sophistical argu- 
ments are brought against them, the only true answer 
consists in an appeal to the conscience of every un- 
contaminated mind. ‘This is a consideration of the 
utmost practical importance; and it will probably 
appear that many well intended arguments, respect- 
ing the first principles of moral truth, have been 
inconclusive, in the same manner as were attempts 
_to establish first truths by processes of reasoning,— 
because the line of argument adopted in regard to 
them was one of which they are not susceptible. 
The force of this analogy is in no degree weakened 


% difference between that part of our mental constitus — 
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by the Frets that there is, in many cases, an apparent. 


tion ‘on which is founded our conviction of first 


-) 


» s, and that principle from which is derived our 


pression of moral truth: for the former continues 


the same in every mind which is neither obscured 
' by idiocy nor distorted by insanity; but the moral 


aghiy 


feelings become obscured by a process of the mind 
itself, by which it has gradually gone astray from 
rectitude. Hence the difference we find in the de- 
cisions of different men _Tespect ing moral truth, © 
arising: from peculiarities. in their own mental con+ 
dition; and hence that. remarkable obscuration of 
mind at which some men at length arrive, by which 
the judgment is entirely perverted respecting the 
first great principles of moral purity.. When, there- 
fore, we appeal to certain principles in the mental 
constitution, as the source of our first impres ee 

nd - 


of moral truth, our appeal is made chiefly to a 
which is neither obscured by depravity nor bewil- ° 


dered by the refinements of a false philosophy : it 
is made to a mind in which conscience still holds 
some degree of its rightful authority, and in which 
there is a sincere and honest desire to discover the 
truth. These two elements of character must go 
together in every sound inquiry in moral science ; 
and to aman in an opposite condition we should 
no more appeal in regard to the principles of moral 
truth, than we should take from the fatuous person 
or the maniac our test of those first principles of in« 
tellectual truth, which are allowed to be original 
elements of belief in every sound mind. 
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To remedy the evils arising from this diversity 


and distortion of moral perception, is one of the 
objects of divine revelation. By means of it there is 
introduced a fixed and uniform standard of moral 
truth; but it is of importance to remark, that, for 
the authority of this, an appeal is made to principles 
in the mind itself, and that every part of it challenges 
the assent of the man in whom conscience has not 
lost its power in the mental economy 


Keeping in view the distinction which has now 


‘been referred to, it would appear, that the first prin- 


ciples of moral truth, which are impressed upon the 
mind as a part of its original constitution, or arise in 
it by the most simple Sie sa of reflection, are chiefly 
the following. 

{. A deep impression of continued existence,— 
or of a state of being beyond the present life,—and 


of that as a state of moral retribution. 


II. A conviction of the existence and superin- 
tendence of a great moral Governor of the universe, 
—a being of infinite perfection and infinite purity. 
The belief in this Being, as the great first cause, 
arises, as we have formerly seen, by a simple step 


of reasoning, from a survey of the works of nature, 


aken in connexion with the First Truth, that every 
event must have an adequate cause. Our sense 
of his moral attributes is fixed, with a conviction of 
equal certainty, upon the conscience or moral feel- 
ings. The impression, indeed, of the existence 
of one supreme and ruling intelligence is found in 


every age of the world, and among every class of 
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nkind. Of the *summum illud atque eternum” 
of the ancient philosophy, and of God as he is 
revealed in the oracles of truth, certain essential 
attributes are the same,—infinite power and wisdom, 
and eternal existence. ‘The ancient sages rose to 
sublime conceptions of his nature, while they felt the 
imperfection of their knowledge, and longed after a 
light which might guide them to himself; and it is 
striking to remark a similar feeling in a very differert 
state of society, in our own day. “I believe,” said 
an African chief to one of the missionaries, “I be- 
lieve there is a God who made all things,—who gives 
prosperity, sickness, and death; but I do not know 
him.” 

Tif. A conviction of certain duties of justice, ve- 
racity, and benevolence, which every man owes to 
his fellow-men; and an intuitive perception of the 
nature and quality of actions as right or wrong, in- 
dependently of all the consequences resulting from 
them either to the individual himself or to other men. 
Every man, in his own case, again, expects the 
same offices from others; and on this reciprocity 

of feeling is founded the precept which is felt to be 
_ one of universal application,—to do to others as we 
would that they should do to us. 

IV. An impression of moral responsibility, or 
a conviction, that, for the due performance of these 
offices, man is responsible to the moral Governor 


- 
4 


of the universe ; and further, that to this Being he 


owes, more immediately, a certain homage of the > 
moral feelings, entirely distinct from the duties of © 
relative morality which he owes to his fellow-men. 
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‘The consideration of these important objects of 
belief will afterward coil us in various parts 
of our inquiry. ‘They are stated here in reference 
to the place. which they hold as First Truths, or in- 
tuitive articles of moral belief, lying at the founda- 

‘tion of those principles which are fixed in the 
conscience of the mass of mankind. For the truth 
of them we appeal, not to any process of reasoning, 
but to the conviction which forces itself upon every 
regulated mind. Neither do we go abroad among 
savage nations to inquire whether the impression 
of them be universal; for this may be obscured in 
communities, as it is in individuals, by a course of 
‘moral degradation. We appeal to the casuist him- 
self, whether, in the calm moment of reflection, he 
can divest himself of their power. We appeal to 
the feelings of the man who, under the conscious- 
ness of guilt, shrinks from the dread of a present 


- Deity, and the anticipation of a future reckoning. 


- But chiefly we appeal to the conviction of him in 


whom conscience retains its rightful supremacy, and 
who habitually cherishes these momentous truths, 
as his guides in this life in its relation to the life that 
is to come, ‘ating 

It appears to be a point of the utmost practical 
importance, that we should consider these articles 
of belief as implanted in our moral constitution, or 
as arising by the most simple step of reasoning or 
reflection out of principles which form a part of that 
constitution. It is in this way only that we can 


consider them as calculated to influence the mass 
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f mankind. For, if we do not believe them to 
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arise, in this manner, by the spontaneous exercise 
of syed tincorruptedaband, there are only two me- 
thods by which we can suppose them to originate ;_ 
the one is a direct revelation from the Deity,— | 
the other is a process of reasoning or of investiga- 
tion, properly so called, analogous to that by which 
we acquire the knowledge of any principle in natural 
science. We cannot believe that they are derived 
entirely from revelation, because we find the belief 
existing where no revelation is known, and because 
we find the sacred writers appealing to them as 
sources of conviction existing in the mental consti- 
tution of every man. There is an obvious absurd- 
ity, again, in supposing that principles, which are 
to regulate the conduct of responsible beings, should 
be left to the chance of being unfolded by processes 
of reasoning, in which different minds may arrive 
at different conclusions, and in regard to which many 
are incapable of following out any argument at all. 
What is called the argument a@ priori for the exist-— 
ence and attributes of the Deity, for instance, con- — 


veys little that is conclusive to most minds, and to — 


many is entirely incomprehensible. The same ob- 
servation may be applied to those well-intended and 
able arguments, by which the probability of a future 
_ state is shown from analogy and from the constitu- 
tion of the mind. These are founded chiefly on 
three considerations,—the tendency of virtue to pro- 
duce happiness, and of vice to be followed by 
misery,—the unequal distribution of good and evil 
in the present life, and the adaptation of our moral 


faculties to a state of being very different from that — 
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in which we are at present placed. There is much 
in these arguments calculated to elevate our con- 
ceptions of our condition as moral beings, and of 
that future state of - existence for which we are des- 
tined ; and there is much scope for the highest 
powers of: "reasoning, in showing the accordance of 
these truths with the soundest inductions of true 
philosophy. But, notwithstanding all their truth and 
all their utility, it may be doubted whether they are 

lo any one the foundation of his faith in another 

e of being. It must be admitted, at least, that 
“their force is felt by those only whose minds have 
been in some degree trained to habits of reasoning, 
and that they are therefore not adapted to the mass 
of mankind. But the truths which they are intended 
to establish are of eternal importance to men of 
every degree, and we should therefore expect them 
to rest upon evidence which finds its way with un- 
erring aim to the hearts of the unlearned. The 
unanswerable reasonings of Butler never reached the 


ear of the gray-haired - pious peasant ; but he needs 


_. not their powerful aid to establish his sure and certain 


hope of a blessed immortality. It is no induction of 
logic that has transfixed the heart of the victim of 
deep remorse, when he withers beneath an influence 
unseen by human eye, and shrinks from the antici- 

tion of a reckoning to come. In both, the evi- 
Pence is within,—a part of the origimal constitution 
of every rational mind, planted there by Him who 
framed the wondrous fabric. ‘This is the power of 
conscience ; with an authority which no man can 
put away from him, it pleads at once for his own 
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future existence, and for the ea attributes of an 
omnipotent and ever-present Deity. In a healthy 
state of the moral feelings, the man recognises tts 
claim’ to supreme dominion. Amid the degradation 
of guilt, it still raises its voice, and asserts its right 
to govern the whole man; and, though its warnings 
are disregarded, and its claims disallowed, it proves 
within his inmost soul an accuser that cannot be 
stilled, and an avenging spirit that never is quenched. 
Similar observations apply to the uniformity of = 
moral distinctions, or the conviction of a certain line 
of conduct which man owes to his fellow-men. 
There have been many controversies and various 
contending systems in reference to this subject; but 
I submit that the question may be disposed of in the _ 
same manner as the one now mentioned. Certain 
fixed and defined principles of relative duty appear 
to be recognised by the consent of mankind, as an 
essential part of their moral constitution, by as:ab- 
solute a conviction as that by which are recognised __ 
our bodily qualities. The hardened criminal, whose. 
life has been a series of injustice and fraud, when 
at length brought into circumstances which expose — _ 
him to the knowledge or the retribution of his fellow- 
men, expects from them veracity and justice, or 
perhaps even throws himself upon their mercy. He 
thus recognises such principles as a part of the 
moral constitution, just as the blind man, when he 
has missed his way, asks direction of the first per- 
son he meets,—presuming upon the latter possessing 
a sense which, though lost to him, he still considers 
as belonging to every sound man. In defending 
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himself, also, the criminal shows the same recog- 
nition. For his object is to disprove the alleged 
facts, or to frame excuses for his conduct; he 
never attempts to question those universal principles 
by which he feels that his actions must be con- 
demned, if the facts are proved against him. With- 
out such principles, indeed, thus universally recog- 
“nised, it is evident that the whole system of human 


things would go into confusion and ruin. Human 
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laws may restrain or punish gross acts of violence 

and injustice ; but they can never provide for num- 
berless methods by which a man may injure his 
neighbour, or promote his own interest at the ex- 
pense of others. There are, in fact, but a very 
few cases which can be provided for by any human 
institution ; it is a principle within that regulates the 
whole moral economy. In its extent and import- 
ance, when compared with all the devices of man, 
it may be likened to those great principles which 
guide the movements of the universe, contrasted 
with the contrivances by which men produce parti- 
cular results for their own convenience ; and one 
might as well expect to move a planet by machinery, 
or propel a comet by the power of steam, as to 
preserve the semblance of order in the moral world, 
without those fundamental principles of rectitude 
which form a part of the original constitution of 
every rational being. 

Further, as each man has the consciousness of 
these principles in himself, he has the conviction 
that similar principles exist in others. Hence arises 
the impression, that, as he judges of their conduct 
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by his own moral feelings, so will they judge of him 
by corresponding feelings in themselves. In this 
manner is produced that reciprocity of moral im- 
pression by which a man feels the opinion of his 
fellow-men to be either a reward or.a punishment ; 
and hence also springs that great rule of relative 
duty, which teaches us to do to others as-we would 
that they should do to us. This uniformity of moral — 


feeling and affection even proves a check upon ~ 


those who have subdued the influence of these feel-_ 
ings in themselves. Thus, a man who has thrown 
off all sense of justice, compassion, or benevolence _ 
is still kept under a certain degree of control by the — 
conviction of these impressions existing in those by 
whom he is surrounded. There are indeed men in 
the world, as has been remarked by Butler, in 
whom this appears to be the only restraint to which 
their conduct is subjected. 

Upon the whole, therefore, there seems to be 
ground for assuming, that the articles of belief, 
which have been the subject of the preceding ob- 
servations, are primary principles of our moral 
constitution ; and that they correspond with those 
elements in our intellectual economy which are 
commonly called First Truths,—principles which 
are now universally admitted to require no other 
evidence than the conviction which forces itself upon 
every sound understanding. 
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WueEn we analyze the principles which distine . 
guish man as a moral being, our attention is first _ 


directed to his actions, as the external phenomena 
by which we judge of his internal principles. It is 
familiar to every one, however, that the same 
action may proceed from very different motives, 
and that, when we have the means of estimating 
motives o1 principles, it is from these that we form 
our judgment respecting the moral condition of the 
individual, and not from his actions alone. Wher 
we consider separately the elements which enter 
into the economy of an intelligent and responsible 
agent, they seem to resolve themselves into the 
following :— 


I. His actual conduct, or actions. 


II. In determining his conduct, the immediate 


principle is his will, or simple volition. He wills 
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>. some act —and the act follows of course, unless it 


be prevented by restraint from without, or by phy- 
sical inability to performit. These alone can inter- 
fere with a man following the determination of his 
will, or simple volition. 2 

IlI. The objects of will or simple volition are 
referable to two classes—objects to be obtained, 
and actions to be performed to others; and these 
are connected with two distinct mental conditions, 
which exist previously to the act of volition. In 
regard to objects to be obtained, this mental condi- 


tion is Desire. In regard to actions towards others, 


it is Affection. The desires and affections, there- 
fore, hold a place in the mind previous to volition. 
fai rom one of them originates the mental state 

which, under certain regulations, leads to volition, 
or to our willing a certain act. The act, which is 
then the result of the volition, consists either in 
certain efforts towards attaining the object desired, 
or in certain conduct towards other men, arising out 
of our affections or mental feelings towards them. 
The desires and affections, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as the primary or moving powers, from 
which our actions proceed. In comexion with 
them we have to keep in view another principle, 
W ich has an extensive influence on our conduct in 
regard to both these classes of emotions. This is 


- Self-love ; which leads us to seek our own pro- 


tection, comfort, and advantage. It is a sound and 
legitimate principle of action when kept in its proper 
place; when allowed to usurp an undue influence, 
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it degenerates into selfishness ; and it then intorfaraea 
ina Hatetial degree with the exercise of the affec- 
, ae or, in other words, with our duty to other men. 
“ty. We have next to attend to the fact, that 
Mest, desire is not followed by actual volition to- 
‘wards obtaining the object ; and that every affection 
does not lead to the conduct which might flow from 
it. Thus, a man may feel a desire which, after 
consideration, he determines not to gratify. An- 
ie may experience an affection, and not act upon 
: he may feel benevolence or friendship, and yet 
ne in the particular case, with. cold. selfishness ; 
or he may feel the impulse of anger, and yet con- 
duct himself with forbearance. When, therefore, S 
we go another step backwards in the chain: of moral 
sequences, our attention is directed to certain prin= 
ciples by which the determination is actually decided, 
either according to the desire or affection which is 
present to the mind, or in opposition to it. This 
brings us to a subject of the utmost practical im- 
portance; and the principles which thus decide the 
determination of the mind are referable to two 
heads. 

(1.) The determination or decision may arise out 
of a certain state of arrangement of the moying 
powers themselves, in consequence of which some 
one of them has acquired a predominating influence 
in the moral system. This usually results from 
habit, or frequent indulgence, as we shall see ina 
subsequent part of our inquiry. A man, for ex- 
ample, may desire an object, but perceive that the 

$ D ’ 


- attainment. would require a degree of exertion 
greater than he is disposed to devote to it: this is 
the preponderating love of ease, a branch of self 
love. Another may perceive that the gratification 
would impair his good name, or the estimation in 
which he is anxious to stand in the eyes. of other 
men: this is the predominating love of approba- 
tion, or regard to character. In the same manner, 
a third may feel that it would interfere with his 
schemes of avarice or ambition; and so in regard 


4 . ° . o. ta 
to the other desires. On a similar principle, a man - 


may experience a strong impulse of anger, but per- 
ceive thai J2ere would be danger in gratifying it, or 
that he would promote his reputation or his interest 
by not acting upon it; he may experience a be- 
nevolent affection, but feel that the exercise would 
interfere too much with his personal interest or 
comfort. 

(2.) The determination may arise from a sense 
of duty, or an impression of moral rectitude, apart 
from every consideration of a personal nature. This 
is the Moral Principle, or Conscience: mm every 
mind in a state of moral health, it is the supreme 
and regulating principle, preserving among the 
moving powers a certain harmony to each other, and 
to the principles of moral rectitude. It often excites 
to conduct which requires a sacrifice of self-love, 
and so prevents this principle from interfering with 
the sound exercise of the affections. It regulates 
the desires, and restrains them by the simple rule ef 
purity: it directs and regulates the affections in th» 
same manner by the high sense of moral respopsz 
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bility: and.it thus maintains order and harmony in | 
the whole moral system. 

- One of the chief diversities of human character, 
indeed, arises from the circumstance of one man 
being habitually influenced by the simple and 
straight-forward principle of duty, and another 
merely by a kind of contest between desires. and 
motives of a very inferior or selfish nature. Thus 
also we acquire a knowledge of the moral tempera- 
ment of different men, and learn to adapt our 
measures accordingly in our/transactions with them. 
In endeavouring, for example, to excite three indi- 
viduals to some act of usefulness, we come to 
know, that in one we have only to appeal to his 
sense of duty; in another to his vanity or love of — 
approbation ; while we have no hope of making. 
any impression on the third, unless we can make it 
appear to bear upon his interest. . 


V. The principles referred to under the preceding 
heads are chiefly those which regulate the con- 
nexion of man’ with his fellow-men. But there is 
another class of emotions, in their nature distinct 
from these; though, in a practical point of view, 
they are much connected. These are, the emotions 
which arise out of his relation to the Deity. The 
regulation of the moral feelings, in reference to this 
relation, will therefore come to be considered in a 
department of the inquiry devoted to themselves, 
and in connexion with the views of the character and 
attributes of God, which we obtain from the light of 
reason and conscience. 
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This analysis of the principles which constitute 
the moral feelings indicates the further division of 
our Inquiry in the following manner :— 

I. The Desires,—the Affections,—and Self- love. | 

II. The Will. 

- TIL. The Moral Principle, or Conscience. 
IV. The moral relation of man towards the 


Deity. 


These constitute what may be called the active 
principles of man, or those which are calculated to 
decide his conduct as a moral and responsible 
being. In connexion with them, there is another 
- class of feelings, which may be called passive or 
connecting emotions. They exert a considerable 
influence of a secondary kind; but, inan Essay 
which is meant to be essentially practical, it perhaps 
will not be necessary to do more than enumerate 
them in such a manner as to point out their relation 
to the active principles. 

When an object presents qualities on account of 
which we wish to obtain it, we feel desire. If we 
have reason to think that it is within our reach, we 
experience hope; and the effect of this is to encourage 
us in our exertions. If we arrive at such a convic- 
tion as leaves no doubt of the attainment, this is 
confidence, one of the forms of that state of mind 
which we ‘call faith. If we see no prospect of 
attaining it, we give way to despair, and this leads 
us to abandon all exertion for the attainment. 
When we obtain the object, we experience pleasure 
or joy; if we are disappointed, we feel regret. If 
again, we have the prospect of some evil which 
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threatens us, we experience fear, and are thereby 
excited to exertions for averting it. If we succeed 
in doing so, we experience joy; if not, we feel 
sorrow. If the evil seem unavoidable, we again 
“give way to despair, and are thus led to relinquish 
all attempts to avert it.—Similar emotions attend on 
the affections. When we experience an affection, 
we desire to be able to act upon it. When we see 
a prospect of doing so, we hope; if there seem to 
be none, we despair of accomplishing our object. 
When we have acted upon a benevolent affection, or 
atnatding. to the dictates of the moral principle, we 
experience self-approbation; when the contrary, 


we feel remorse. When either a desire or an aflec- 


hee acquired an undue influence, so as to carry 
us forward in a manner disproportioned to its real 
and proper tendencies, it becomes a passion. 
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OF THE DESIRES, THE AFFECTIONS, AND 
SELF-LOVE. 


SECTION I. 


; THE DESIRES. 
sadlt 
Desire is the immediate movement or act of the 
mind towards an object which presents some quality 
on account of which we wish to obtain it. The 
objects of desire, therefore, embrace all those attain- 
ments and gratifications which mankind consider 
worthy of being sought after. The object pursued 
in each particular case is determined by the views, 
habits, and moral dispositions of the individual. In 
this manner, one person may regard an object as 
above every other worthy being sought after, which 
to another appears insignificant or worthless. The 
principles which regulate these diversities, and con- 
sequently form one of the great differences in human 
character, belong to a subsequent part of our inquiry. 
In forming a classification of the desires, we must . 
be guided simply by the nature of the various objects 
which are desired. Those which may be specified 
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as the most prevalent, and the most clearly to be dis- 
tinguished as separate, may be referred to the fol- 
lowing heads. 


I. The gratification of the animal propensities— 
commonly called the Appetites. These, which we 
possess in common with the lower animals, are im- 
planted in us for important purposes; but they re- 
quire to be kept under the most rigid control, both 
of reason and the moral principle. When they are 
allowed to break through these restraints, and be 
come leading principles of action, they form a char- 
acter the lowest in the scale, whether intellectual o1 
moral ; and it is impossible te contemplate a more 
degraded condition of a rational and moral being. 
The consequences to society are also of the most 
baneful nature. Without alluding to the glutton or 
to the drunkard, what accumulated guilt, degrada- 
tion, and wretchedness follow the course of the liber- 
tine,—blasting whatever comes within the reach of 
his influence, and extending a demoralizing power 
alike to him who inflicts and to those who suffer the 
wrong. Thus is constituted a class of evils, of 
which no human law can take any adequate cogni- 
zance, and which therefore raise our views, in a spe- 
cial and peculiar manner, to a Supreme Moral Gov- 
emor, 


II. The desire of Wealth, commonly called Ava- 
rice ; though avarice is perhaps justly to be regarded 
as the morbid excess or abuse of the propensity. 
This is properly to be considered as originating in 
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the desire to possess the means of procuring other 
eratifications. But, by the infuence of habit, the 
desire is transferred to the thing iuself; and it often 
becomes a kind of mania, in which there is the pure 
love of gain, without the application of it to any other 
kind of enjoyment. It is a propensity which may, 
in a remarkable manner, engross the whole charac- 
ter, acquiring strength by continuance ; and it is then 
generally accompanied by a contracted selfishness, 
which considers nothing as mean or unworthy that 
can be made to contribute to the ruling passion. 
This may be the case even when the propensity is 
regulated by the rules of justice; if it break through 
this restraint, it leads to fraud, extortion, deceit, and 
injustice,—and, under another form, to theft or rob 
bery. It is therefore always in danger of being op- 
posed to the exercise of the benevolent affections, 
leading a man to live for himself, and to study only 
the means calculated to promote his own interest. 


Ill. The desire of Power, or Ambition. This is 
the love of ruling,—-of giving the law toa circle whe- 
ther more or less extensive. When it becomes the 
governing propensity, the strongest principles of 
human nature give way before it,—even those of per- 
sonal comfort and safety. This we see in the con- 
queror, who braves every danger, difficulty, and priva- 
tion, for the attaimment of power ; and in the states- 
man, who sacrifices for it every personal comfort, 
perhaps health and peace. The principle, however, 
assumes another form, which, according to its direc- 
tion, may aim at a higher object. Such is the desire 
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of exercising power over the minds of men; of pet- 
suading a multitude, by arguments or eloquence, to 
deeds of usefulness; of pleading the cause of the 
oppressed ; a power of influencing the opinions of 
others, and of guiding them into sound sentiments 
and virtuous conduct. This is a species of power, 
the most gratifying by far to an exalted and virtuous 
mind, and one calculated to carry benefit to others 
wherever it is exerted. 


IV. The desire of Superiority, or Emulation. 
This is allied to the former, except that it does not 
include any direct wish to rule, but aims simply at 
the acquirement of superiority. It is a propensity 
of extensive influence, and not easily confined within 
the bounds of correct principle. It is apt to lead to 
undue means for the accomplishment of its object ; 
and every real or imagined failure tends to excite 
hatred and envy. Hence it requires the most care- 
ful regulation, and, when much encouraged in the 
young, is not free from the danger of generating ma- 
lignant passions. Its influence and tendency, as in 
other desires, depend in a great measure on the ob- 
jects to which it is directed. It may be seen in the 
man who seeks to excel his associates in the gayety 
of his apparel, the splendour of his equipage, or the 
luxury of his table. It is found in him whose proud 
distinction is to be the most fearless rider at a stee- 
pie-chase or a fox-hunt,—or to perform some other 
exploit, the only claim of which to admiration con- 
sists in its never having been performed before. The 
same principle, directed to more worthy objects, 
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may influence him who seeks to be distinguished in 
some high pursuit, calculated to confer a lasting 
benefit upon his country or on human kind. 


V. The desire of Society. - This has been con- 
sidered by most writers on the subject as a promi- 
nent principle of human nature, showing itself at all 
periods of life, and in all conditions of civilization. 
In persons shut up from intercourse with their fellow- 
men, it has manifested itself in the closest attach- 
ment to animals; as if the human mind could not 
exist without some object on which to exercise the 
feelings intended to bind man to his fellows. It is 
found in the union of men in civil society and social 
intercourse,—in the ties of friendship, and the still 
closer union of the domestic circle. It is necessary 
for the exercise of all the affections; and even our 
weaknesses require the presence of other men. 
There would be no enjoyment of rank or wealth, 
if there were none to admire; and even the misan- 
thrope requires the presence of another to whom his 
spleen may be uttered. The abuse of this principle 
leads to the contracted spirit of party. 


VI. The desire of Esteem and Approbation. 
This is a principle of most extensive influence, and 
is in many instances the source of worthy and useful 
displays of human character. ‘Though inferior to 
the high sense of moral obligation, it may yet be con- 
sidered a laudable principle,—as when a man seeks 
the approbation of others by deeds of benevolence, 
public spirit, or patriotism,—by actions calculated to 
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‘promote the advantage or the comfort either of com- 
munities or individuals. In the healthy exercise of 
it, a man desires the approbation of the good; in 
the distorted use of it, he seeks merely the praise of 
a party,—perhaps, by deeds of a frivolous or even 
vicious character, aims at the applause of associates 
whose praise is worthless. According to the object 
to which it is directed, therefore, the desire of appro- 
bation may be the attribute either of a virtuous or a 
perverted mind. But it is a principle which, in 
general, we expect to find operating, in every well 
regulated mind, under certain restrictions. Thus, a 
man who is totally regardless of character,—that is, 
of the opinion of all others respecting his conduct, 
we commonly consider as a person lost to correct 
virtuous feeling. On the other hand, however, there 
may be instances in which it is the quality of a man 
of the greatest mind to pursue some course to which, 
from adequate motives, he has devoted himself, 
regardless alike of the praise or the disapprobation 
of other men. The character in which the love of 
approbation is a ruling principle is therefore modified 
by the direction of it. To desire the approbation 
of the virtuous leads to conduct of a corresponding 
kind, and to steadiness and consistency in such con- 
duct. Toseek the approbation of the vicious, leads, 
of course, to an opposite character. But there is 
a third modification, presenting a subject of some 
interest, in which the prevailing principle of the man 
is a general love of approbation, without any discri- 
mination of the characters of those whose praise is 
sought, or of the value of the qualities on account 
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of which he seeks it. This is vanity, and it pros 
duces a conduct wavering and inconsistent,—per- 
_ petually changing with the circumstances in which 
the individual is placed. Jt often leads him to aim 
at admiration for distinctions of a very trivial char- 
acter,—or even for qualities which he does not really 
possess. It thus includes the love of flattery. Pride, 
on the other hand, as opposed to vanity, seems to 
consist in a man entertaining a high opinion of him- 
self, while he is indifferent to the opinion of others ; 
thus we speak of a man who is too proud to be 
vain. 

Our regard to the opinion of others is the origin 
of our respect to character in matters which do not 
come under the higher principle of morals; and is 
of extensive influence in promoting the harmonies, 
proprieties, and decencies of society. It is thus the 
foundation of .good breeding, and leads to kmdness 
and accommodation in little ‘matters which do not 
belong to the class of duties. It is also the source 
of what we usually call decorum and propriety, which 
lead a man to conduct himself in a manner becom- 
ing his character and circumstances, in regard to 
things which do not involve any higher principle. 
For, apart entirely from any consideration either of 
morality or benevolence, there is a certain line of 
conduct which is unbecoming in all men; and there 
is conduct which is unbecoming in some, though it 
might not be in other men,—and in some: circum- 
stances, though it might not be so in others. It is un- 
necessary to add, how much of a man’s respectability 
in life often depends upon finding his way, with proper 
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discrimination, through the relations of society which 
are referable to this principle ; or, by how many ac- 
tions which are not really wrong a man may render 
himself despised and ridiculous. The love of es- 
teem and approbation is also of extensive influence 
in the young,—both in the conduct of education and 
‘the cultivation of general character; and it is not 
‘liable to the objections, formerly referred to, which 
apply to the principle of Emulation. It leads also 
to those numerous expedients by which persons of 
various character seek for themselves notoriety or a 
name, or desire to leave a reputation behind them 
when they are no more. ‘This ts the love of posthu- 
mous fame, a subject which has afforded an exten- 
sive. theme both for the philosopher and the hu- 
morist. 


VII. The desire of Knowledge, or of Intellectual 
Acquirement,—including the principle of Curiosity. 
The tendency of this high principle must depend, as 
in the former cases, on its regulation, and the ob- 
jects to which it is directed. These may vary from 
the idle tattle of the day, to the highest attainments 
in literature or science. The principle may be ap- 
plied to pursuits of a frivolous or useless kind, and 
to such acquirements as lead only to pedantry or 
sophism; or it may be directed toa desultory ap- 
plication, which leads. to a superficial acquaintance 
with a variety of subjects, without a correct know- 
ledge of any of them. On the other hand, the pur- 
suit of knowledge may be allowed to interfere with 
important duties which we owe to others, in the par- 
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ticular situation in which we are placed. A well- 
regulated judgment conducts the propensity to wor- 
thy objects ; and directs it in such a manner as to 
make it most useful to others. With such due 
regulations, the principle ought to be carefully culti- 
vated in the young. It is closely connected with 
that activity of mind which seeks for knowledge on 
every subject that comes within its reach, and which 
is ever on the watch to make its knowledge more 
correct and more extensive a 


VIII. The desire of Moral Improvement. ‘This 
leads to the highest state of man ; and it bears this 
peculiar character, that it is adapted to men in every 
scale of society, and tends to diffuse a beneficial in- 
fluence around the circle with which the individual 
is connected. ‘The desire of power may exist in 
many, but its gratification is limited to a few: he 
who fails may become a discontented misanthrope ; 
and he who succeeds may be a scourge to his spe- 
cies. The desire of superiority or of praise may 
be misdirected in the same manner, leading to inso- 
Jent triumph on the one hand, and envy on the other. 
Even the thirst for knowledge may be abused, and 
many are placed in circumstances in which it cannot 
be gratified. But the desire of moral improvement 
commends itself to every class of society, and its 
object is attainable by all. In proportion to its in- 
tensity and its steadiness, it tends to make the pos- 
sessor both a happier and a better man, and to ren- 
der him the instrument of diffusing happiness and 
usefulness to all who come within the reach of his 
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influence. If he be in a superior station, these re- 
sults will be felt-more extensively ; if he be in an 
humble sphere, they may be more limited ; but their 
nature is the same, and their tendency 1s equally to 
elevate the character of man. This mental con- 
dition consists, as we shall afterward have occasion 
to show more particularly, in an habitual recognition 
of the supreme autherity of conscience over the 
whole intellectual and moral system, and in an ha- 
bitual effort to have every desire and every affection 
regulated by the moral principle and by a sense 
of the Divine will. It leads to a uniformity of char- 
acter which ean never flow from any lower source, 
and to a conduct distinguished by the anxious dis- 
charge of every duty, and the practice of the most 
active benevolence. 

The Emotions which have been now briefly men- 
tioned seem to include the more important of those 
which are referable to the class of desires. ‘There 
is, however, another principle which ought to be 
mentioned as a leading peculiarity of human nature, 
though it may be somewhat difficult to determine 
the class to which.it belongs. ‘This is the Desire 
of Action,—the restless activity of mind, which leads 
it to require some object on which its powers must 
be exercised, and without which it preys upon itself, 
and becomes miserable. On this principle we are 
to explain several facts which are of frequent obser- 
vation. A person accustomed to a life of activity 
longs for ease and retirement, and when he has ac- 
complished his purpose, finds himself wretched. 
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The frivolous engagements of the unoccupied are 
referable to the same principle. They arise, not 
from any interest which such occupations really 
possess, but simply from the desire of mental excite- 
ment,—the felicity of having something todo. The 
pleasure of relaxation, indeed, is known to those 
only who have regular and interesting employment. 
Continued relaxation soon becomes a weariness ; 
and, on this ground, we may safely assert, that the 
greatest degree of real enjoyment belongs, not to the 
juxurious man of wealth, or the listless votary of 
fashion, but to the middle classes of society, who, 
along with the comforts of ee have. constant and 
important occupation. 


The mental condition which we call Desire ap- 
pears to lie in a great measure at the foundation of 
character; and, for a sound moral condition,~it is 
required that the desires be directed to worthy ob- 
jects ; and that the degree or strength of the desire 
be accommodated to the true and relative value of 
each of these objects. If the desires are thus di- 
rected, worthy conduct will be likely to follow ina 
steady and uniform manner. If they are allowed to 
break from these restraints of reason and the moral 
principle, the man is left at the mercy of unhallowed 
passion, and is liable to those irregularities which 
naturally result from such a derangement of the 
moral feelings. If,indeed, we would see the evils pro- 
duced by desire, when not thus controlled, we have 
only to look at the whole history of human kind. 
What accumulated miseries arise from the want of 
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due regulation of the animal propensities, in the 
various forms in which it degrades the character of 
rational and moral beings. What evils spring from 
the love of money, and from the desire of power; 
from the contests of rivals, and the tumults of 
party,—what envy, hatred, malignity and revenge. 
What complicated wretchedness follows the train of 
ambition,—contempt of human suffering, countries 
depopulated, and fields deluged with blood. Such 
are the results of desire, when not directed to ob- 
jects worthy of a moral being, and not kept under 
the rigid control of conscience, and the immutable 
laws of moral rectitude. When, in any of these 
forms, a sensual or selfish propensity is allowed to 
pass the due boundary, which is fixed for it by rea- 
son and the moral principle, the mental harmony is 
destroyed, and even the judgment itself comes to 
be impaired and distorted in that highest of all in- 
quiries, the search after moral truth, 

The desires, indeed, may exist In an ill-regulated 
state, while the conduct is yet restrained by various 


_ principles,—such as submission to human laws, a re- 


gard to character, or even a certain feeling of what 
is morally right, contending with the vitiated princi- 
ple within. But this cannot be considered as the 
healthy condition of a moral being. It is only when 
the desire itself is sound that we can say the man | 
is in moral health. This, accordingly, is the great 
principle so often and so strikingly enforced in the 
sacred writings, “Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
because out of it are the issues of life.” “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” Thus, 
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there are desires which are folly, and there are de- 
sires which are vice, even though they should not be 
followed by indulgence ; and there are desires which 
tend to purify and elevate the moral nature, though 
their objects should be beyond the reach of our full 
attainment in the present state of being. — Perfect 
moral purity is not the lot of man in this transient 
state, and is not to be attained by his own unaided 
efforts. But, subservient to it is that warfare within, 
that earnest and habitual desire after the perfection 
of a moral being, which is felt to be the great object 
of life, when this life is viewed in its relation to that 
which is to come. For this attainment, however, 
man must feel his total inadequacy,—and the utmost 
efforts of human reason have failed in unfolding the 
requisite aid. The conviction is thus forced upon 


us that a higher influence is necessary, and this in- 


fluence is fully disclosed by the light of revealed 
truth. We are there taught to look for a power 
from on high, capable of effecting what human 
efforts cannot accomplish,—the purification of the 
heart. 
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As the Desires are calculated to bring some gra 
tification to ourselves, the Affections lead us to our 


- relations to other men, and to a certain line of con- 


duct which arises out of these relations. They are 
to be viewed as original principles of our nature, 
planted in us for wise purposes, and the operation of 
them is to be considered as distinct both from that of 
the moral principle and of reason,—that is, from any 
sense of duty or the moral rectitude of the conduct 
to which they lead, and from any calculation of: its 
propriety and utility. Thus, when the mother de- 
votes her attention by day and night to her infant, if 
from sickness or helplessness in want of her special 
care, and perseveres in doing so, with total disregard 
to her own ease, health, or comfort, she is not influ- 
enced either by a sense of duty, or by any feeling 
of the utility of her conduct; she acts upon an im- 
pulse within, which she feels to be a part of her con- 
stitution, and which carries her forward in a particu- 
lar course of anxious and protracted exertion by the 
power of itself alone. This distinction appears to 
be of the utmost practical importance, and we shall 
have occasion to refer to it more particularly in the 
sequel. 
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An Affection, therefore, may be-considered as an_ 
original feeling or emotion existing in ourselves, 
which leads us to a particular conduct towards other 
men, without reference to any principle except the 
intuitive impulse of the emotion itself. The affec- = ae 
tions have been divided into the Benevolent and 
Malevolent; but these titles appear to be incorrect, 
especially the latter.—as the due exercise of the 
emotions to which it refers does not properly include 
what is called malevolence. They only tend to 
guard us against certain conduct in other men; 
and when they are allowed to go beyond this, that 
is, to actual malevolence or revenge, the application 
is morbid. It will therefore accord better with the 
nature of these emotions, to give them the names of 
Uniting and Defensive Affections: the former in- 
cluding justice, benevolence, veracity, friendship, 
love, gratitude, patriotism, and the domestic affec- - 
tions; the latter, jealousy, disapprobation, and 
anger. 7 


I. JUSTICE. 


There may be some difference of opinion in re-. - 
gard to the propriety of including justice among the 
affections ; but it seems to be more nearly allied to 
them than to any of the other classes of moral 
emotions which have been mentioned, and may, 
therefore, as a mere matter of arrangement, be con- 
veniently introduced here. Strictly speaking, it 
might perhaps be considered as a combined opera- 
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tion of an affection and the moral principle ;_ but-this 
is matter of speculation alone. The important con- 
sideration relating to it is, that, in whatever man- 
ner it arises, the sense of justice is a primary and 
essential part of our moral constitution, conveying 
the distinct impression of certain conduct which a 
man owes to his fellow-men, without regard to any 
considerations of a personal nature, and apart from 
all positive enactments or laws, either divine or hu- 
man. - The requirements of justice embrace certain 
points in which every man has an absolute right, and 
in regard to which it is the absolute duty of every 
other man not to interfere with him. These rights 
have usually been divided into three classes; what 
I have a right to possess, and what no man has any 
right to take from me,——-what I have a right to do, 
and what no man has any title to prevent me from 
doing,——-what I have a right to expect from other 
men, and what it is their absolute duty to perform. 
These principles form the basis of what is called 
Natural Jurisprudence, a code of relative duty de- 
riving its authority from impressions which are found 
in the moral feelings of all mankind, without regard 
to the enactments of any particular civil society. In 
the actual arrangements of civil communities, these 
great principles of justice are combined with others 
which are derived merely from utility or expediency, 
as calculated to promote the peace or the advantage 
of the community. These may differ in different 
countries, and they cease to be binding when the 
enactments on which they rest are abrogated or 
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changed. But no difference of place can alter, and 
no laws can destroy, the essential requirements of 
justice. 

In these observations, it will be remarked, the 
word Justice is used as expressing a principle of 
individual character ; and it is in this sense that it is 
to be properly classed with the affections. The term 
is employed in another sense, namely, that of dis- 
tributive and corrective justice, which regulates the 
claims of individuals in a community, requires resti- 
tution or compensation for any deviation from such 
claims, or punishes those who have violated them. 
It is in the former sense that justice is properly to 
be considered as a branch of the philosophy of the 
moral feelings; but the same general principles 
apply to both. 

The sense of justice, therefore, consists in a feel- 
ing experienced by every man, of a certain line of 
conduct which he owes to other men in given cir- 
cumstances; and this seems to be referable to the 
following heads :—attending to their interest,—not 
interfering with their freedom of action,—preserving 
their reputation,—estimating their character and mo- 
tives,—judging of their opinions,—consulting their 
feelings,—and preserving or improving their moral 
condition. As a guide for his conduct in part.cular 
instances, a man has usually a distinct impression of 
what he thinks due by other men towards himself; 
justice requires that he rigidly extend to others the 
same feelings and conduct which, in similar cite 
cumstances, he expects from them. 
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(1.) Justice is due to the persons, property, and 
interests of others. This constitutes Integrity or 
Honesty. “It, of course, implies abstaining from 
every kind of injury, and preserving a conscientious 
regard to their rights. In this last respect, it allows 
us to exercise a prudent attention to our own inter- 
est, provided the means be fair and honourable, and 
that we carefully abstain from injuring others by the 
measures we employ for this purpose. The great 
rule for our guidance in all such cases is found in 
the immutable principles of moral rectitude ; the test 
of our conduct in regard to individual instances is, 
that it be such as, were our own interest concerned, 
we should think fair and honourable in other men. 


(2.) Justice requires us not to interfere with the 
freedom of action of others. This constitutes per- 
sonal liberty; but in all civil communities the right 
is liable to certain restrictions: as when a man 
uses his freedom of action to the danger or injury 
of other men. ‘The principles of justice may also 
recognise a man’s surrendering, to a certain extent, 
his personal liberty, by mutual and voluntary com- 
pact, as in the case of servants, apprentices, soldiers, 
&c.; but they are opposed to slavery, in which the 
_ individual concerned is not a party to the arrange- 
ment. 

- (3.) Justice enjoins a regard to the reputation 
others. This consists in avoiding every thing tha 
could be injurious to their good name, either by di- 
rect evil-speaking, or such insinuations as might give 
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rise to suspicion or prejudice against them. It must 
extend also to the counteracting of such msinuations 
when. we hear them made by others, especially in cir- 
cumstances in which the individual injured has no 
opportunity of defending himself. It includes, further, 
that-we do not deny to others, even to rivals, any 
' praise. or credit which is justly due tothem. There 
is, however, one modification, equally consistent with 
justice, to which the former of these rules is liable ; 
namely, that, in certain cases, we may be required to 
make a statement prejudicial to an individual, when 
duty toa third party or to the public makes it incum- 
bent on us to doso. Ihsucha case, a person guided 
by the rules of justice will go no farther than is actu- 
ally required by the circumstances; and will at all 
times beware of propagating a report injurious to 
ancther, though he should know it to be strictly true, 
unless he is called. “upon by special daly to commn- 
nicate it. athe 

(4 ) Justice requires. us not only to avoid i poe 
an individual in the estimation of .other men, but 
exercise the same fairness in forming ourown opinion. 
of his character, without being misled or biased by 


passion or prejudice. This consists inestimatinghis —— 


conduct and motives with calmness and impartiality ;. - 


in regard to particular instances, making full allow- 
ance for the circumstances in ‘which he was placed, 
and the feelings by which he was, or might be, at the 
time, naturally influenced. When an action admits’ 
of being referred to different motives, justice consists 
in WRG: thetmore favourable view, if we can do so 
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i , 
with strict regard to truth, instead of harshly and 
hastily assigning a motive which is unworthy. Such 
justice in regard to character and motives we require 
to exercise with peculiar care, when the conduct re- 
ferred to has been in any way. opposed to our own 
self-love. In these cases we must be especially on 
our guard against the influence of the selfish princt- 
ple, which might lead to partial and distorted views 
of actions and motives, less favourable to others, and 
more favourable to ourselves, than justice warrants. 
When viewed in this manner, we may often perceive, 
that conduct which gave rise to emotions of displea- 
sure, as injurious to us, was fully warranted by some 
conduct on cur own part, or was required by some 
higher duty which the individual owed to another. , 


(5.) Justice is to be exercised in judging of the 


opinions and statements of others. . This constitutes 


Candour. It consists in giving a fair and deliberate 
hearing to their opinions, statements, and arguments, 
and weighing fairly and honestly their tendency. — It 
is, therefore, opposed to prejudice, blind attachment 
to preconceived opinions, and that narrow disputa- 
tious spirit which delights in captious criticism, and 
will hear nothing with calmness that is opposed to its 
own, views ; which distorts or misrepresents the sen- 
timents of its opponents, ascribing them to unworthy 
motives, or deducing from them conclusions which 
they do not warrant. Candour, accordingly, may be 
considered as a compound of justice and the love of 
truth. It leads us to give due attention to the opin- 
ions and statements of others,—in all cases to be 
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‘thiefly. soliditous to discover truth, and in statements 
of a mixed character, containing perhaps much error 
and fallacy, anxiously to discover-and separate what 
is true. It has accordingly been remarked, that a 
turn for acute disputation, and minute and rigid criti- 
cism, is often the characteristic of a contracted and 
prejudiced mind ; and that the most enlarged under- 
standings are always the most indulgent to the state- 
ments of othets,—their leading object -being to dis- 
cover truth. 


(6.) Justice is due to the feelings of others; and 
this applies to many circumstances which do not af- 
fect either their interest or their reputation. Without 
injuring them in any of these respects, or in our own 
good opinion, we may behave to them in such a man- 
ner as to wound their feelings. There are minds 
of an extreme delicacy, which, in this respect, are 
peculiarly sensitive; towards such, a person of cor- 
rect feelings strives to conduct himself with suitable 
tenderness. We may, find, however, persons of 
honest and upright minds, who would shrink from the 
least approach to real injury; but yet neglect the ne- 
cessary attention to the feelings ; and may even con- 
fer a real benefit in such a manner as to wound the 

dividual to whom they intended kindness. The 

P sa degrees of this principle pertain to what is called 
_ mere good- breeding, which has been defined “be- 
nevolence in trifles ;” but the higher degrees may 
restrain from conduct which, without any real i injury, 
inflicts permanent pain. _ To this head we-may per- 
haps also refer a due regard to the estimate which we— 
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load a man to form of himself. This is opposed to 
flattery on the one hand, and on the other to any un- 
necessary depreciation of his character. Flattery 
indeed is also to be considered as a violation of 
veracity. 


(7.) While, upon the principles which have been 
referred to, we abstain from injuring the interests, the 
reputation, or the feelings of others, there is another 
class of injuries, of still higher magnitude, which the 
conscientious mind will avoid with peculiar anxiety, 
namely, injuries done to the moral principles of other 
men. These form a class of offences of which no 
human law takes any adequate cognizance ; but we 
know that they possess a character of the deepest 
malienity. Deep guilt‘attaches to the man who, by 
persuasion or ridicule, has unhinged the moral feel- 
ings of another, or has been the means of leading him 
astray from the paths of virtue, Of equal’or even 
greater malignity is the aspect of the writer whose 
works have contributed to violate the principles of 
truth and ‘rectitude,—to pollute the imagination, or 
corrupt the heart. Inferior offenders are promptly 
seized by public authority, and suffer the award of 
public justicé ; but the destroyer of the moral being 
often walks securely through his own scene of moral 
discipline, as if no power could reach the measure 
of his guilt but the hand of the Eternal. 

_ To the same head we are to assign the oxtbalie 
and important influence of example. There are few 
men who have not in this respect some power, but it 
belongs more particularly to persons in situations of 
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rank and public eminence. It is matter of ade 
regret both to the friend of virtue and the friend of his. 
country, when any of these are found manifesting 
disregard to sacred things, or giving an air of fashion 
to what is calculated to corrupt the moral principles 
of the unthinking classes of society. If they are 
restrained by no higher motive, the feelings of patriot- 
ism, and even of personal safety, ought to produce a 
solenm caution; and it becomes them seriously to 
consider, whether they may not thus be sowing among 
the ignorant multitude the seeds of tumult, revolution, 
and anarchy. 


II. COMPASSION AND BENEVOLENCE. 


Great diversity exists in the condition of different 
individuals in the present state,—some being in cir- 
cumstances of case, wealth, and comfort,—others of 
pain, deprivation, and sorrow. — Such diversities we 
must consider-as an arrangement established by the 
great Disposer of all things, and calculated to pro- . 
mote important purposes in his moral government. 
Many of these purposes are entirely beyond the reach 
of our faculties ; but, as holdmg a prominent place 
among them, we may safely reckon the cultivation 
of our moral feelings, especially the affections of 
compassion and benevolence. The due exercise 
of these is, therefore, calculated to promote a double 
object, namely, the alleviation of distress in others,— 
and ‘the cultivation in ourselves of a mental condition 
peculiarly adapted to a state of moral discipline. By 
bringing us into contact with individuals in various. 
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forms and degrees of suffering, they tend continually 
to remind us that the present scene is but the infancy 
of our existence,—that the beings whom we thus con- 
template are the children’ of the same Almighty 
Father with ourselves, inheriting the same nature, 
possessed of the same feelings, and soon to enter 
upon another state of existence, when all the distinc- 
tions which are to be found in this world shall cease 
for ever. They tend thus to withdraw us_ from the 
power of self-love, and the deluding influence of 
present things; and habitually to raise our views to 
that future life for which the present is intended to pre- 
pare us. The due cultivation of the benevolent af- 
fections, therefore, is not properly to be considered 
as a source of moral approbation, but rather as a pro- 
cess of moral culture. They may enable us in some 
degree to benefit others, but their chief benefit is to 
ourselves. By neglecting them, we both incur much 
guilt, and deprive ourselves of an important means of 
improvement. The diligent exercise of them, be- 
. sides being a source of moral advantage, is accom- 
panied with a degree of mental enjoyment which 
carries with it its own reward. Such appears to be 
the correct view which we ought to take of the ar- 
rangement established by the Creator in this part of 
our constitution. It is calculated to correct a mis- 
conception of an important kind, which considers the 
exercise of the benevolent affections as possessing a 
character of merit. To this subject we shall have 
occasion to refer more particularly in the sequel. — 
‘The exercise of the benevolent affections may be 
briefly treated of, under nearly the same heads as 
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those referred to when considering the principle of 
justice ; keeping in mind that they lead to greater 
exertion for the benefit of others, and often demand 
a greater sacrifice of self-love than is included under 
the mere requirements of justice. On the other 
hand, benevolence is not to be exercised at the ex- 
pense of justice ; as would be the case if a man 
were found relieving distress by expedients which 
involve the necessity of withholding the payment of 
Just debts, or imply the neglect or infringement of 
some duty which he owes to another. 


(1.) Compassion and benevolent exertion are 
due towards alleviating the distresses of others. 
This exercise of them, in many instances, calls for 
a decided sacrifice of personal interest, and, in 
others, for considerable personal exertion. We 
feel our way to the proper measure of these sacrifices, 
by the high principle of moral duty, along with that 
mental exercise which places us in the situation of 
others, and,.by a kind of reflected self-love, judges 
of the:conduct due by us to them. in our respective 
circumstances. The details of this subject would 
lead us into a field too extensive for our present 
purpose. Pecuniary aid, by those who have the 
means, is the most easy form in which benevolence 
‘ean be gratified, and that which often requires the 
least, if any, sacrifice of personal comfort or self- 
love. The same affection may be exercised in a 
degree much higher in itself, ‘and often much more 
useful to others, by personal exertion and personal 
kindness. The former, compared with the means 
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of the individual, may present a mere mockery of 
mercy ; while the latter, even in the lowest walks 
of life, often exhibit the brightest displays of active 
usefulness that can adorn the human character. 
This high and pure benevolence not only is dis- 
pensed with willingness, when occasions present 
themselves ; but seeks out opportunities for itself, 
and feels in want of its natural and healthy exer- 
tise when deprived of an object on which it may be 
bestowed. 


(2.) Benevolence is to be exercised towards the 
reputation of others. This consists, not only in 
avoiding any injury to their characters, but in exer 
tions to protect them against the injustice of others,— 
to correct misrepresentations,—to check the course 
of slander;—and to obviate the efforts of those who 
would poison the confidence of friends, or disturb 
the harmony of society. To this department, there- 
fore, belongs the high character of the peace- 
maker, whose delight it is to allay angry feelings 
even when he is in no degree personally interested, 
and to bring together as friends and brethren those 
who have assumed the attitude of hatred and_re+ 
venge. 


_ (3.) Benevolence is to be exercised towards the 
character and conduct of others ; especially when 
these have been in opposition to our personal interest 
or self-love. This consists in viewing their con= 
duct with indulgence and forbearance, assigning the 
most favourable motives, and making every allow- 
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ance for their feelings, and the circumstances in 
which they were placed. It leads us also to avoid 
all suspicions and jealousies which are not clearly 
justified by fact; and to abstain to the utmost from 
taking offence, by putting upon the conduct of 
others the best construction of which it will possibly 
admit. It extends still farther to the actual forgive- 
ness of injuries, and the repaying of evil with good, 
—a conduct represented in the sacred writings as 
one of the highest attainments the human character 
can reach, in so far as regards its relation to other 
men. : 


(4.) Benevolence is to be exercised towards the 
feelings of others; and this applies to many situa- 
tions in which neither their interest nor their char- 
acter is concerned. _It-includes those exercises of 
the kindly affections which produce so powerful an 
influence in all the relations of life, but which it is 
impossible for any description to delineate. It com- 
prehends all our social and civil connexions, but 
seems peculiarly to belong. to our intercourse with 
inferiors and dependants. Its mgst anxious exer- 
cise may often relate merely to trifles, but it extends 
to innumerable circumstances in which we may sur- 
render our own feelings to those of others, and our 
own convenience or gratification to theirs. It im- 
plies solicitude to avoid wounding the feelings by 
pride, selfishness, ‘or fretfulness,—by suspicions, im- 
putations, and jealousies,—or by allowing insignifi-. 
cant things to ruffle the temper, and derange the 
social comfort. Many, who are not deficient in what 
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we usually call deeds of benevolence, are too apt te 
forget, that a most important exercise of true benevo- 
lence consists n the habitual cultivation of courtesy, 
gentleness, and kindness; and that on these dispo- 
Sitions often depends our influence upon the comfort 
and happiness of others, in a greater degree than on 
any deeds of actual beneficence. 


(5.) Benevolence is to be exercised in regard to 
the moral degradation of others, including their 
ignorance and vice. ‘This prevents us from deriving 
satisfaction from moral evil, even though it should 
contribute to our advantage, as might often happen . 
from the misconduct of rivals or enemies. It implies 
also that highest species of usefulness which aims at 
raising the moral condition of man;—by instructing 
the ignorant, rescuing the unwary, and reclaiming the 
vicious. This exalted benevolence will therefore 
also seek to extend the light of divine truth to nations 
that sit in moral darkness; and looks anxiously for 
the period when the knowledge of Christianity shall 
dispel every false faith, and put an end to the. horrors 
of superstition. 


{l]. VERACITY: 


In our own mental impressions relating to vera- 
city, we have a striking illustration of the manner in 
which we rely on this class of moral feelings, as in- 
stinctive in the constitution of the mind. Ona cer- 
tain confidence in the veracity of mankind is founded 
to much of the knowledge on which we constantly 
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depend, that, without it, the whole system of human 
things would go into confusion. It relates to all the 
intelligence which we derive from any other source 
than our own personal observation: for example, 
to all that we receive through the historian, the trav- 
eller, the naturalist, or the astronomer. Even in 
regard to the most common events of a single day, 
we often proceed on a confidence in the veracity of 
a great variety of individuals. There is, indeed, a 
natural tendency to truth in all men, unless when this 
principle is overcome by some strong selfish purpose 
to be answered by departing from it: and there is 
an equally strong tendency to rely on the veracity 
of others, until we have learned certain cautions by 
our actual experience of mankind. Hence, chil- 
dren and inexperienced persons are easily imposed 
upon by unfounded statements: and the most prae- 
tised liar confides in the credulity of those whom he 
attempts to deceive. When treating of the intel- 
lectual powers in another work, I considered the 
principles which regulate our confidence in human 
testimony ; and it is unnecessary to recur to them 
in this place. Gur present object is briefly to ana- 
lyze the elements which are essential to veracity, 
when we view it as a moral emotion, or a branch of 
individual character. These appear to be three,— 
correctness in ascertaining facts,—accuracy in re- 
lating them,—and truth of purpose, or ah in the 
fulfilment of promises. 


(1) Nivitepartant element of veracity is correet- 
ness in ascertaining facts, This is essential to the 
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love of truth. It requires us to exercise the most 
anxious care respecting every statement which we 
receive as true; and not to receive it as such, until 
we are satisfied that the authority on which it is 
asserted is of a nature on which we can fully rely, 
and that the statement contains all the facts to which 
our attention ought to be directed. It consequently 
guards. us against those limited views by which 
party spirit or a love of favourite dogmas leads a man 
to receive the facts which favour a particular opinion, 
and neglect those which are opposed to it. The 
sound exercise of judgment, which is connected 
with this love of truth, differs therefore from the art 
of ingenious disputation, and is often found directly 
at variance with it. The same principle is appli- 
cable to the truths which are derived as deductions 
from processes of reasoning. It is thus opposed to 
all sophistical arguments, and partial or distorted 
reasonings, by which disputants strive to establish 
particular systems, instead of engaging in an honest 
and simple inquiry after truth. The love of truth, 
therefore, is of equal importance in the-reception of 
facts, and in the formation of opinions; and_ it 
includes also a readiness to relinquish our own 
opinions, when new, facts or arguments are pre- 
sented to us which are calculated to overturn them. 
In the reception of truth, especially on the evi- 
dence of testimony,..we acquire by experience a 
degree of caution, arising from having’ been some- 
times deceived. In minds of a certain description, 
this may be allowed to produce a suspicion with 
regard to all evidence,—in other words, skepticism. 
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The want of the necessary and proper caution, 
again, leads to credulity. It is the part of a well- 
regulated mind to avoid both these extremes, by 
attentively weighing the evidence and the character 
of the witnesses, and giving to each circumstance 
its due influence in the conclusion. 


(2.) Closely connected with the love of truth in 
receiving, is the exercise of veracity in the. state- 
ment of facts, whether derived from our personal 
observation, or received by testimony from others. 
It consists, not only in the most scrupulous accuracy 
of relation, but also in giving it in such a manner as 
to convey a correct impression to the hearer. It is 
consequently opposed to all those methods by which 
either a false statement may be made to assume the 
appearance of truth, or one essentially true may be 
so related as to convey a false impression. 

Direct fallacy may consist in the alleged facts 
being absolutely false, or in-some of them being so, 
—in facts being wanting or kept out of view which 
would give a different import to the whole state- 
ment,—or in some of the facts being disguised, 
distorted, or coloured, so as to alter materially the 
impression conveyed by them. But, besides such 
actual fallacy, there are various methods by which a 
statement literally true may be so related as to con- 
vey an erroneous impression. Facts may be con- 
nected together in such a manner as to give the 
appearance of a relation of cause and effect, when 
they are in truth entirely unconnected; or an 
event may be represented as common which has 
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occurred only in one or two instances. The char- 
acter of an individual may be assumed from a single 
act, which, if the truth were known, might be seen 
to be opposed to his real disposition, and accounted 
for by the circumstances in which he happened at 
the time to be placed. Events may be connected 
together which were entirely disjomed, and con- 
clusions deduced from this fictitious connexion 
which are, of course, unfounded. Several of these 
sources of fallacy may be illustrated by a ludicrous 
example.—A traveller from the Continent has rep- 
resented the venality of the British House of Com- 
mons to be such, that, whenever the minister of the 
crown enters the house, there is a general cry for 
“places.” It may be true that a cry of “ places” 
has gone round the house at certain times, when 
business was about to commence, or to be resumed 
after an interval,—meaning, of course, that members 
were to take their seats. It is very probable, that, 
on. some occasion, this may have occurred at the 
moment when the minister entered,—so that the 
statement of the traveller might, in point of fact, be 
strictly true. The erroneous impression which he 
endeavours to convey by it arises from three sources 
of fallacy which the anecdote will serve to illustrate ; 
amely, the false meaning he gives to the word 
employed, —connecting it oih the entrance of the 
minister as cause and effect,—and representing the 


; _ connexion as uniform which happened to occur in 


that particular instance. In the same manner it 
will appear, that a false impression may be conveyed 
respecting the conduct of an individual,—by assign- 
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ing motives which are entirely imaginary,—by con- 
necting things together which have no relation,—by 
keeping out of view circumstances which would 
afford an explanation or palliation of his conduct,— 
or by attaching to his words a different meaning 
from that which he intended to convey by them. 
The common saying that there are two ways of 
telling a story does not therefore refer to what is 
strictly to be called fabrication or falsehood ; but 
to those distortions or colourings of circumstances 
which, however slight in themselves, have the effect 
of essentially changing the impression of the whole. 
To veracity, under this department, we are also 
to refer the rule—of giving to others an honest and 
fair impression of our views, motives, and intentions. 
This is sincerity: It is opposed to hypocrisy that 
unworthy display of human character in which a 
man disguises his real sentiments, and, on the con- 
trary, professes principles which he neither feels nor 
values, merely for the purpose of promoting his 
selfish interests. Such a character exhibits a singu- 
lar combination of moral delinquencies. it is 
founded on the lowest selfishness, and includes a 
‘departure from veracity and honesty. But besides, 
it implies a knowledge of virtuous principles and of 
their proper tendencies, while there is a = 

denial of their influence. Sincerity i is also oppose 
to flattery, which tends to give a mana false. im 

pression of our opinion, and of our feelings towar 
him, and likewise leads him to form a false sine 
of his own character. It is opposed also to insin- 
cerity or double-dealing, by which a man, for certain 
“gh Meh 
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purposes, professes sentiments towards another 
which he does not feel, or intentions which he does 
not entertain. 


(3.) The third element of veracity is Truth of 
Purpose, or fidelity in the fulfilment of promises. 
This is opposed to actual departure from what was 
distinctly promised ; likewise to all those evasions 
by which one may convey an impression, or excite 
the hope, of an intention which he does not mean to 
fulfil_—or avoid the performance of a real or implied 
engagement on any other ground than inability to 
perform it. By this straight-forward integrity of 
purpose, an individual gives a clear impression of 
what he honestly intends to perform; and performs 
it, though circumstances may have occurred to 
make the fulfilment disagreeable or even injurious to 
himself :—*“ he sweareth to his own hurt,” says a 
sacred writer, “and changeth not.” 


IV. FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, AND GRATITUDE. 


These affections are so nearly allied, that, in this 
slight analysis, they may be taken together. They 
consist in a personal and peculiar attachment to an 
individual, founded either upon some qualities in 
himself, or some benefits he has conferred on us, 
or on some one in whom we are interested. The 
feelings and conduct to which they give rise corres- 
pond with those referred to under the preceding 
affections, with this difference, that, in many in- 
stances, they lead to a much greater sacrifice of 
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personal interest and comfort, than usually proceeds 
either from justice or simple benevolence. The 
exertions arising out of them are directed, according 
to the division formerly given,—to promoting the in- 
terest or comfort of the object of our regard,—pre- 
serving, defending, or advancing his reputation,— 
treating his feelings with peculiar tenderness,—and 
his failings with peculiar indulgence,—receiving - his 
opinions with peculiar favour,—and anxiously en- 
deavouring to improve his intellectual and moral con- 
dition. This last consideration is justly reckoned 
the highest office of friendship: it is to be regretted 
that its operation is sometimes impeded by another 
feeling, which leads us to be blind to the failings 
and deficiencies of those whom we love. In ex- 
srcising simple love and friendship, we rejoice in the 
advantage and happiness of the object,—though they 
should be accomplished by others,—but, in exercising 
gratitude, we are not satisfied unless they be effected 
in some measure by ourselves. 


Vv. PATRIOTISM. 


Patriotism is, perhaps, not properly to be con- 
sidered as a distinct principle of our nature; but 
rather as the result of a combination of the other 
affections. It leads us, by every means in our 
power, to promote the peace and the prosperity of 
our country,—and to discourage, to the utmost of 
our ability, whatever tends to the contrary. Every 
member of the community has something in his 
power in this respect. He may set an example, in 
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his own person, of dutiful and loyal respect to the 
first authority, of strict obedience to the laws and 
respectful submission to the institutions of his coun- 
try. He may oppose the attempts of factious indi- 
viduals to sow among the ignorant the seeds of dis- 
content, tumult, or discord. -He may oppose and 
repress attempts to injure the revenue of the state ; 
may aid in the preservation of public tranquillity, 
and in the execution of public justice. Finally, he 
may zealously exert himself in increasing the know- 
ledge and improving the moral habits of the people, 
—two of the most important means by which the 
conscientious man, in any rank of life, may aid in 
conferring a high and permanent benefit on his 
country. 


VI. THE DOMESTIC AFFECTIONS. 


In this extensive and interesting class are included, 
conjugal affection,—the parental feelings—filial rey- 
erence,—and the ties of brothers and sisters.— 
These call forth, in a still higher degree, the feel- 
ings and exertions already referred to, and a still 
greater sacrifice of personal ease, advantage, and 
comfort, in the anxious and diligent discharge of the 
duties resulting from them. In the conjugal rela- 
tion, they. lead us to the tenderness, the confidence, 
the mutual forbearance, the united exertions of those 
who have one hope, one interest, and one course of 
duty. The parental relation implies the highest pos- 
sible degree of that feeling which studies the advan- 
tage of the object of our care,—the promotion of his 
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happiness,—the pg omen of his mind, the cul- 
ture of his affections,—the formation of his habits ; 
in short, the anxious watching over the develop- 
ment of his character, both as an intellectual and 
a moral being. ‘The filial relation requires, in an 
equal degree, respect, affection, submission, and 
confidence,—a deference to parental opinion and 
control; and an impression that those parts of pa- 
rental management which may often be disagree- 
able are guided by a sincere desire to promote the 
highest interests of the object of this affectionate 
regard. 

Among the feelings of our nature “ which have 
less of earth in them than heaven,” are those which 
bind together the domestic circle in the various sym- 
pathies, affections, and duties which belong to this 
class of tender relations. It is beautiful also to ob- 
serve how these affections arise out of each other, 
and how the right exercise of them tends to their 
mutual cultivation. The father ought to consider 
the son as, of all earthly concerns, the highest object 
of his anxious care; and should watch over the de- 
velopment of his intellectual character, and the cul- 
ture of his moral feelings. - In the zealous prosecu- 
tion of this great purpose, he should study to convey 
a clear impression that he is influenced purely by a 
feeling of solemn responsibility, and an anxious de- 
sire to promote the highest interests.. When parental 
watchfulness is thus mingled with confidence and 
kindness, the son will naturally learn to estimate alike 
the conduct itself and the principles from which it 
sprang, and will look to the faithful parent as his 
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safest guide and counsellor, and most valued earthly 
friend. If we extend the same principles to the 
relation between the mother and the daughter, they 
apply with equal, or even greater force. In the 
arrangements of society, these are thrown more con- 
stantly into each other’s company; and that watch- 
ful superintendence may be still more habitually 


exercised, which, along with the great concern of 


cultivating the intellectual and moral being, neglects 
not those graces and delicacies which belong pecu- 
liarly to the female character. It is not by direct 
instruction alone that, in such a domestic circle, the 
highest principles and best feelings of our nature are 
cultivated in the minds of the young. It is by the 
actual exhibition of the principles themselves, and a 
uniform recognition of their supreme importance ; 
it is by a parental conduct, steadily manifesting the 
conviction, that, with every proper attention to their 
acquirements, accomplishments, and the comforts 
of life, the chief concern of moral beings relates to 
the life which is to come. A domestic society 
bound together by these principles can retire, as it 
were, from the haunts of men, and retreat within a 
sanctuary where the storms of the world cannot 
enter. When thus met together in the interchange 
of mutual affection and mutual confidence, they pre- 
sent the anticipation of that period when, after the 
tumults of life are over, they shall meet again, “no 
wanderer lost, a family in heaven.” _ : 
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The feelings of jealousy, anger, and resentment 
are, not less than the other affections, to be con- 
sidered as part of our moral constitution; and they 
are calculated to answer important purposes, pro- 
vided they are kept under the strict control of reason 
and the moral principle. Their proper object is 
primarily a sense of blameable conduct in others ; 
and they lead us to use proper measures for protect- 
ing ourselves against such conduct. While we thus 
disapprove of the character and conduct of man in 
certain circumstances, we are led, by our feelings 
of justice and benevolence, to take part with the 
injured and oppressed, against the oppressors,—or 
to protect those who are threatened with injuries, by 
measures for defeating the schemes of their enemies. 
A still more refined exercise of this class of feelings 
leads us to seek the reformation of the offender, and 
to convert him from an enemy into a friend. 

Resentment, in cases which concern the public 
peace, naturally leads to the infliction of punishment ; 
the object of which is to prevent similar conduct in 
others, not to gratify personal vengeance. Hence 
it is required to be done in a public manner,—with 
proper deliberation and coolness,—and with an exact 
adaptation of the penalty to the offence, and to the 
object to be attained. The person injured is not 
likely to do this with the requisite impartiality and 
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candour: for we are apt to feel too deeply injuries 
offered to ourselves, and not to make the proper 
allowance for the feelings of others, and the circum- 
stances which led to the offence. ‘The higher 
degrees, indeed, of these tendencies usually go 
together,—they who are most susceptible of offences, 
and most irritable under them, being generally least 


‘inclined to make allowances for others. Hence, in 


all cases, our disapprobation of personal vengeance, 


-or of a man taking the law into his own hands; and 


our perfect sympathy with the protectors of the public 
peace, when they dispassionately investigate a case 
of injury, and calmly adapt their measures to the real 
object to be attained by them,—the protection of the 
public. . 

The defensive affections are exercised in an un- 
warranted manner when they are allowed to be 
excited by trifling causes; when they are, in degree, 
disproportioned to the offence, or prolonged in a 
manner which it did not require; and when they 
lead, in any measure, to retaliation or revenge. The 
sound exercise of them, therefore, is opposed to that 
irascibility which takes fire on trivial occasions, or 
without due consideration of the intentions of the 
agent, or the circumstances in which he was placed, 
—to a disposition to resentment on occasions which 
do not warrant it,—and,-on all occasions, to har- 
bouring the feeling after the offence and all its con- 
sequences have passed over. 
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Before concluding the subject of the affections, 
there are three points respecting them which remain 
to be mentioned as briefly as possible,—the influ- 
ence of Attention, combined with a certain act of 
Imagination,—the influence of Habit,—and the esti- 
mate of the feeling of Moral Approbation which the 
exercise of the affections is calculated to produce. 


I. In every exercise of the affections, a most 
important influence is produced by Attention, aided 
by a certain act of imagination. This consists in 
directing the mind intensely and habitually to all the 
considerations which ought to guide us in the par- 
ticular relation to which the affection refers. It leads 
us to place ourselves in the situation of others, and, 
with a kind of personal, almost selfish, interest, to 
enter into their wants, their anxieties and their feel- 
ings ; and thus, in their place, to judge of the emo- 
tions and the conduct which are due from us to them. 
Such is the exercise of one who wishes to follow the 
great rule of doing to others as he would that they 
should do to him. He is not satisfied with the 
merely decent discharge cf the duties which arise 
from the affections, but studies intensely the require- 
ments which attach to his particular. situation,— 
searches out the individuals towards whom they ought 
to be exercised, and enters into their condition and 
their feelings with minute and tender interest. Many 
who show no want of friendly and benevolent afiec- 
tion, when an individual case is strongly brought 
before them, are deficient in the kind of exercise 


which would lead them, in this manner, to find their 
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way to that correct exercise of the affections which 
really belongs to a scene of moral discipline. Such 
an exercise is adapted to every situation in life, and 


tends to guard a man, in his various relations, against ‘ 
the hinderances which indolence, self-love, and pure — 


inattention are apt to bring in the way of his peculiar 
uties,—and of his discharging them with due regard 

Be 2 the feelings of others. 
- This mental exercise of extensive application to 


ii i benevolent affections constitutes what is usually 


called Sympathy. Itis composed of an act of ima- 
gination and self-love, by which we transfer our- 
selves, as it were, into the situation of other men, 
and thereby regulate our conduct towards them. It 
is however to be kept in mind that the principle of 
self-love, thus brought into action, is the test, not 
the rule, of our conduct. This is a point on which 


_ there has been much vague and useless speculation ; 


and, from not attending to the distinction, some have 
referred our ideas of benevolence entirely to the 
principle of selfishness. Such discussions are equally 
unsound and unprofitable, and are to be placed on a 
footing with the speculations of the scholastic logic, 
which we now look back upon merely as matters of 
historical curiosity. The application of self-love in 
the manner which has been referred to is chiefly 
useful in enabling us fully to appreciate the facts of 
the individual case, as we would do if we were per- 
sonally interested. The rule of our conduct'is quite 
distinct from this, and rests on those fundamental 
principles of justice and compassion which form a 
part of our moral constitution. In the practical 
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application of shim, the are. much aided by the 
] principle or cot ce. 
nan who acts. habitua y under the influence 


‘ofa th 


his moral relations ; and the feelings and circum- 
stances of those with whom they bring him into ¢ 
tact: What (he asks himself) is the line of nction 
which belongs to me in regard to that individual,— 
what are his feelings in his present situation ; what 
are the feelings aoa conduct which he expects from 
me,--and what are those which I would expect from 
him were I in his circumstances and he in mine? 
It is not a due regulation of the affections alone that 
arises from ,this wholesome state of mental disci- 
pline. It is a moral culture to the mind itself, 
which may often be fraught with the most important 
results... For the man who exercises it realizes to 
himself the feelings of poverty,—the agonies of be- 
reavement,—the impressions of the bed of death ; 
and thus, without the pain of suffering, he may reap 
a portion of those important moral honehie which 
suffering 1 is calculated to yield. 

There is-another view, still to be taken of the 
advantages derived from that mental discipline which 
consists in attention to all the relations included 
under the affections. . When habitually: exercised, it 
may often bring before the mind important circum- 
stances in our moral relations, which are apt to make 
an inadequate impression amid the distractions of 
present things. When the parent, for example, — 


looks around the objects of his tender affection, ae 
H . 
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e rules learns to -question himself rigidly eo 
“respecting the claims and duties which result from 
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what a new impulse is communicated by the thought 
that the present life is but the infancy of their being ; 


and that his chief and highest concern is to train — | 


them for immortality. A similar impulse must be 


_ the individuals who share his benevolent attentions 
are, like himself, passing through a scene of disci- — 
He pli, to a higher state of existence, where they will 
assume a place corresponding to their rank in the 
scale of moral beings. 'The refined philanthropy thus 
arising, while it neglects no proper attention to the 
distresses of the present life, will seek chiefly to 
contend with those greater evils which degrade the 
moral nature, and sever the immortal spirit from its 
God. He who judges upon this extended princi- 
ple will learn to form a new estimate of the condi- 
tion of man. Amid the pride of wealth and the 
splendour of power, he may mourn over a being lost 
to every feeling of his high destiny; and, by the 
death-bed. of the peasant, amid discomfort and suf- 
fermg, he may contemplate with interest a purified 
spirit rising to immortality. ~ 

IT. Next to the power of attention, we have to 
notice the influence produced upon the affections by ° 
Habit: This is founded upon a-principle of our 
nature, by which a:remarkable relation exists be- 
tween the affections and the actions which arise out 
of them. The tendency of all emotions is to be- 
come weaker by repetition, or to be less acutely felt 


the oftener they are experienced. The tendency 


of actions, again, as I have shown when treating of 


_ given tothe philanthropist, when he considers that © 
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the Intellectual Powers, ities become easier by repe- 

tition,—so that those which at first require close and 

continued attention come to be performed without | 
effort, and almost without consciousness. Nowan | 
ve fo Re consists of an emotion leading to 

an action; and the natural progress of the mind, in 

~ the proper exercise of the affection, is, that the emo- 

tion becomes less acutely felt as the action be- ~ 

comes easier and more familiar. Thus, a scene of 

wretchedness, or a tale of sorrow, will produce in the 

inexperienced an intensity of emotion not felt by him 

whose life has been devoted to deeds of mercy; 

and a superficial observer is apt to consider the 

condition of the latter as one of insensibility, pro- 

duced by familiarity with scenes of distress. — It is, 

on the contrary, that healthy and natural progress 

of the mind, in which the emotion is gradually di- 

minished in force as it is followed by. its proper 

actions,—that is, as the mere intensity of feeling is 

exchanged for the habit of active benevolence. 

But that. this may take place in the sound and 

healthy manner, the emotion must be steadily fol- 

lowed by the action which belongs to it. If this be 

neglected, the harmony of the moral process is 

destroyed, and, as the emotion becomes weakened, 

itis succeeded by cold insensibility or bone selfish- 

ness. 

This is a subject of much importance,—and there 

are two conclusions which arise out of it respecting 

the cultivation of the benevolent affections. The 

one relates to the bad effects of fictitious scenes of _ 

sorrow, as represented on the stage, or in works of tat 
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fancy. The evil arising from these appears to be 
a which has now been referred to; the emotion 

educed without the corresponding action, and 
the ‘consequ mene is hkely to be a cold and useless 
sentimenta sm, instead ofa sound cultivation of the 
benevolent affections. The second is,—that, in 
cultivating the benevolent affections in the young, 
we should be careful to observe the process so 
clearly pointed out by the philosophy of the moral 
feelings. They should. be familiarized with actual 
scenes of suffering, but this ought to be accompa- 
nied by deeds of minute and active kindness, so as 
to produce a full and lively impression of the wants 
and feelings of the sufferer. On this ground, also, 
I think we should at first even abstain, in a great 
measure, from giving young persons the cautions 
they will afterward find so requisite respecting the 
characters of the objects of their benevolence, and 
the impositions so frequently practised by the’ poor. 
Suspicions of this kind might tend to interfere with 
the important moral process which ought to be out 
first object,—the necessary cautions will gris aieay 
be learned with little difficulty. 

The best mode of contending with the evils of 
pauperism, on the principles of political economy, is 
a problem on which I presume not to enter. But, 
onthe principles of moral science, a consideration 
of the utmost importance should never be forgotten, 
—the great end to be answered by the varieties of 
human condition ‘in the cultivation of the benevolent ~ 


affections. Political science passes its proper bound- 
_-ary when it is permitted in any degree to interfere 
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with this high principle; and, on the other hand, it 
is not to be denied that this important purpose is in 
a great measure frustrated by many of those institu- 
tions, which cut off the direct intercourse of the 
prosperous and the wealthy with those whom Pro- 
vidence-has committed to them, in. this scene of 
moral ‘pioskcitabe as the objects of their RAAT ONON. 
care. 


III. The third point which remains to_ be briefly 
mentioned is the feeling of moral approbation,. or 
rather the impression of merit, which is frequently 
attached to the exercise of the affections.. This 
important subject.has been already referred to. When 
the mother, with total disregard to her health and com- 
fort, devotes herself to watching over her child, she 
is not influenced by any sense of duty, nor do we 
attach to her conduct the feeling of moral approba- 
tion. - She acts simply upon an impulse within, 
which she perceives to be a part of her constitution, 
and which carries her forward with unshrinking firm- 
ness in a particular course of laborious and anxious 


service. She may, indeed, be sensible that the vio- - 


lation of these feelings would expose her to the 
reprobation of her kind; but she does not imagine 
that the zealous fulfilment of them entitles her to 
any special praise... The same principle applies to 
all the affections. They are a part of our moral 
constitution, intended to bind men together by cer- 
tain offices of justice, friendship, and compassion ; 


and have been well named by a distinguished writer, _ 
“the voice. of God within us.” They serve a pur- 
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pose in our moral economy analogous to that which 
the appetites answer in our physical system. The 
haa: a hunger, for example, ensures a regular 
. ‘supp! nourishment, in a manner which could 
, never have been provided for by any process ‘of rea- 
oning ; ‘though. an exercise of reason is still appli- 
_ cable to preserving over it a certain regulation and 
control. In the same manner, the various feelings 
of our moral nature have each a defined purpose to 
answer, both in esp ea to our mental economy and 
our relations to our éllow-men ; and in the due 
exercise of them they ought. to be controlled and 
regulated by the moral principle. | The violation of 
these feelings, therefore, places man below the level 
of a moral being ; but the performance of them does 
not entitle him to assume the claim of merit. He 
is merely bearing his part in a certain arrangement, 
from which he is himself to derive benefit, as a being 
holding a place in that system of things which these 
_ feelings are intended to keep together in: harmony 
and order. In regard to the great principles of 
veracity and justice, every eve perceives this to be 
true; but it applies equally to the affections more 
strictly benevolent. The man who lives in the ha- 
bitual exercise of a cold and. barren selfishness, 
which seeks only his own gratification or interest, 
has indeed, in some sense, his punishment in the 
contempt and aversion with which he is viewed by 
his fellow-men. Much more than this, however, 
attaches to such a‘character; he has violated the 
principles given him for his guidance i the social 
order ; he has fallen from his sound condition as a 
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moral being ; and incurs actual guilt in the eye ofa 
righteous Governor, whose will the order of this 
lower. world is intended to obey. But it by no 
means follows, that the man who performs in a cer-*. 
tain manner the relations of justice, friendship, and 
compassion is thereby entitled to claim merit in the © » 
view of the Almighty Governor of the universe. He * 
merely acts his part in the present system of moral 
economy, for which he has been adapted. He is 
so constituted as to derive ‘satisfaction from the ex-. 
ercise of these affections; and, on the other hand, 
he receives an appropriate — reward in the reciprocal 
exercise of similar affections by other men, and in 
the general harmony of- society which results from 
them. An extensive culture of the affections, there- 
fore, may go on without the recognition of the moral 
principle, or.that state of mind which habitually feels 
the presence of the Deity, and desires to have the 
whole character in subjection to his will. Weare 
not entitled to acknowledge the operation of that 
great principle, unless when the affections are exer- 
cised in circumstances which imply a strong and 
decided sacrifice of self-love to the authority of | God. 
This appears to correspond with the distinction so. 


strikingly stated in the sacred writings—“ If ye love ah 


them which love you, what reward have ye? do not 

even the publicans the same?” “I say unto you, 

love your enemies; bless them that curse you, do 

good to them that Hate you, pray for eran which 

despitefully use you and persecute you.” 

_ On this branch of the subject it is also to be ob- 
se ved, that there is a kind of compensating power _ 
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among the affections themselves, by which, in the 
intercourse of men, they act as checks upon each 
other. ‘Thus resentment actsas a check upon injus- 
tice; and the dread of exciting anger in others has 
probably an influence, in preserving the peace and 
~ harmonies of society, which we often ascribe to a 
higher principle. In regard to the affections more 
strictly benevolent, these are also influenced, in a 
similar manner, by the feeling of disapprobation 
which attends any remarkable departure from their 
requirements. When we keep in mind, along with 
this consideration, the manner in which all men are 
influenced, in one degree or another, by the love of 
approbation or regard to character, we perceive in 
the moral system a beautiful principle of compensa- 
tion, tending to promote in it a certain degree of 
harmony. ‘This is remarkably illustrated, for ex- 
ample, in the general feeling of disapprobation which 
is attached to ingratitude, and to violation of filial 
affection or parental duty, and even to any marked 
neglect of the common calls of humanity. . On the 
other hand, we are to keep in mind, that a man is 
universally considered as in the lowest state of human 
nature who, in these respects, has become regard- 
less of character,—that is, of the estimation with 
which his conduct is viewed by his fellow-men. © 
In regard to both the affections and the desires, 
we are further to remember the deep and extensive 
influence upon the happiness of the dividual him- 
self, which results from a due regulation of. these 
feelings ; the pure mental enjoyment of him whose 
affections are under sound regulation, and whose 
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desires are habitually directed to those objects which 
are in the highest degree worthy of being sought 
after. \ This. mental tranquillity is also represented 
to us, in a very striking manner, by the influence of 


those dispositions which we usually refer to the head | 


of Temper. What a constant source of pure enjoy- 
ment is a meek and placid spirit, the desires of which 
are moderate, and under due regulation,—which puis 
upon every thing the best construction it will admit 
of,—is slow to. take offence,—seeks no distinction,— 
but views itself with humility, and others with can- 
dour, benevolence, and indulgence. Such a dispo- 
sition makes the man happy in himself, and a source 
of happiness and peace to all around him. On the 
other hand, what an unceasing source of mental dis- 
quiet and turbulence is the opposite disposition,— 
jealous, envious, and censorious,—ready to take 
offence at trifles, and often to construe incidental 
occurrences into intended and premeditated insults, 
—prone to put unfavourable constructions upon the 
conduct of others, and thus continually to surround 
itself with imaginary enemies, and imaginary neglects 


and injuries. Such a temper is a continual torment _ 


to-the individual hiniself, and the cause of disputes 
and jealousies among those with whom he is con- 
nected. We cannot fail, also, to perceive that the 


man of ill-regulated passions injures. his own true 


interest and happiness, as much as he violates his 
duty to others; and that his course of life is often 
productive of degradation, disease, and wretched- 
ness. In all this we see a beautiful example of the 
wise arrangements of the Creator, who, in the struc- 
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ture of our moral nature, has connected our own. 
peace and happiness with a state of feeling calculated 
to promote the happiness and peace of all around 
us. We cannot be at a loss to conclude what a 
different scene the world would present if such feel- 
ings were universally cultivated; and, on the other 
hand, we must observe how much of the actual 
misery that exists in the world arises from derange- 
ment of moral feeling, and the various consequences 
that result from it both to individuals and communi- 
ties. We find also, by innumerable examples, the 
remarkable influence produced, by a due cultivation 
of these feelings, in alleviating, both in ourselves 
and others, the physical evils which are inseparable 
from the present state. It is further to be remarked, 
as a fact worthy of the deepest attention, that. the 
only distinct information conveyed to us in Scripture 
respecting the happiness of the righteous in a future 
state is, that it will consist chiefly ina perfect 
knowledge of the Divine character, and a conformity 
of the soul to the moral, perfections of the Deity. 
“It doth not yet appear,” says the sacred writer, 
“6 what we shall be; but we know that wher he shall 
appear, we shall be like him, for we shall see fama 
as he is.” 


In concluding the whole subject of the affections, 
I have only further to remark, that the regulated 
state of the moral feelings, which has been the sub- 
ject of the preceding observations, seems to corres- 
pond with the quality so emphatically described in 
the sacred writings under the name of Charity. It 
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is there uniformly represented as the great test of 
the moral condition; and we find exposed in the 
most striking manner the worthlessness of all en- 
dowments which are not accompanied by this regu- 


lation of the whole character. We cannot, there- | 
fore, conclude this subject in a more appropriate — 


manner than by a passage in which, by a few most 
powerful expressions, a code of ethical science is 
laid before us with a clearness and a force which 
put to naught all human composition: “ Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, J am become as sounding brass, 
ora tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift 
of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge ; and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And though I bestew all“my goods to 
feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 
ee suffereth long, and’ is kind; charity envieth 

ot; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
ee behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil: rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. Charity never faileth: but whether there 
be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be know- 
ledge, it shall vanish away. For we know in part, 
and we prophesy in part. But when that which is 
perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away. When I was a child, I spake as a 
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child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child. 

but when I became a man [ put away childigh’ % 

things.. For now we see through a glass, darkly ; 

but then face to face: now I know in part; but then 
Shall I know even as also [am known. And now 

‘ abideth faith, hope, charity, these spas the 

greatest of these is charity.” 
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SELF-LOVE. 
bs 7 

= -Turre has been some dispute. respecting. the 
aK term Self-love, bothas to its general propriety, and 
as to the mental feelings which ought to be referred 

to it. There can be no doubt that there is, in our 
constitution, a principle or propensity which leads us 

to study our own interest, gratification, and com- 

fort; and that, in many instances, it becomes the 

ruling principle of the character. It is in this sense. 

a * that I use the term self-love, without entering into 
any discussion regarding the strict logical propriety 

of it.. Like the other mental feelings, it is to be’ 
considered as part of our moral constitution, and cal- 

culated to answer important purposes, provided it be 

kept in its proper place, and do not encroach upon 

the duties and affections which we owe to other 

men. When thus regulated, it constitutes prudence, — 
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or a just regard to our own interest, safety, and 
happiness ; when it becomes morbid in its exercise, 
it degenerates into selfishness. 

A sound and rational self-love ought to lead us to 
seek our own true happiness, and should prove a 


check upon those appetites and passions which inter-— 


fere with this ; for many of them, it must be allowed, 
may be not less adverse to our own real interest and 
comfort than they are to our duty to other men. It 
should lead us, therefore, to avoid every thing, not 
only that is opposed to our interest, but that is cal- 
culated to impair our peace of mind, and that har- 
mony of the moral feelings without which there can 
be no real happiness. This includes a due regula- 
tion of the desires, and a due exercise of the affec- 
tions, as a moral condition which promotes our own 
happiness and comfort. Self-love, viewed in this 
manner, appears to be placed as a regulating prin- 
ciple among the other powers,—much inferior indeed 


to the great principle of conscience, so far as regards . 


the moral condition of the individual,—but calculated 
to answer important purposes in promoting the har- 
monies of society. ‘The impression on which its 
influence rests appears to be simply the comfort and 
satisfaction which arise to ourselves from a certain 
regulation of the desires, and a certain exercise of 
the affections, and the feelings of an opposite kind 
which follow a different conduct. These sources 
of satisfaction are manifold. We may reckon among 
them the pleasure attached to the exercise of the 
affections themselves, a feature of our moral consti- 
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tution of the most interesting kind,—the true mental . 
peace and enjoyment which spring from beneyo= e 
lence, friendship, meekness, forgiveness, and the 
whole train of the kindly feelings,—the gratitude of 
those who have experienced the effects of our kind- 
ness,—the respect and approbation of those whose 
esteem we feel to be valuable,—and the retum of 
similar affections and good offices from other men. 
On the other hand, we have to keep in mind the 
mental agony and distraction which arise from jea- 
lousy, envy, hatred, and resentment,—the sense of 
shame and disgrace which follow a certain line of 
conduct,—and the distress which often arises purely 
from the contempt and disapprobation of our fellow- 
men. Disgrace,” says Butler, “is as much 
avoided as bodily pain,”—we may safely say ‘that it 
is much more avoided, and that it inflicts a suffering - 
of a much more severe and permanent nature. It 
must likewise accord with the observation of every 
one, that among the circumstances which most fre- 
quently injure our peace and impair our comfort are 
those which ruffle the mind by mortifying our self- . 
love. There is also a feeling of dissatisfaction and Aa 
self-reproach which follows any neglect of a due ex- 
ercise of the affections, and which, in a well-regu- 
lated mind, disturbs the mental tranquillity fully as 
much as the disapprobation of other men. It is fur- 
ther evident, that the man of ungoverned passions 
and ill-regulated affections impairs his own peace 
and happiness as much as he violates his duties to 
others,—for his course of life is productive, not 
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only of degradation in the eyes of his fellow-men, 


but often of mental anguish, misery, disease, and 


premature death. To run the risk of such con- 
sequences for the gratification of a present appetite 
or passion, is clearly opposed to the dictates of a 
sound self-love, as has been distinctly shown by 
Bishop Butler ; and when, in such a case, self-love 
prevails over an appetite or passion, we perceive it 
operating as a regulating principle in the moral sys- 
tem. It does so, indeed, merely by the impression, 
that a certain regulation of the moral feelings is con- 
ducive to our own true and present happiness 5 and 
thus shows a wonderful power of compensation 
among these feelings, referable entirely to this 
source. But it is quite distinct from the great prin- 


ciple of conscience, which directs us to a certain 


line of conduct on the pure and high principle of 


+ 


moral duty, apart from all considerations of a per- 
sonal nature—which leads a man to act upon nobler 
motives than those which result from the mostére- 
fined self-love, and calls for the mortification of all 
personal feelings, when these interfere, in the smallest 
degree, with the requirements of duty. - - This dis- 


tinction I conceive to be of the utmost practical im- 


portance ; as it shows a principle of regulation 
among the moral feelings themselves, by which a 
certain exercise of the affections is carried on ina 
manner which contributes in a high degree to the 
harmonies of society, but. which does not convey 
any impression of moral approbation or merit that 
can be applied to the agent. 
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Self-love, then, leads us to consult our own feel- 
ings, and to seek directly our own interest and hap- 
piness. ‘The affections lead us to allow for the 
feelings, and consider the advantage and comfort of 
other men; and a certain balance between these 
principles is essential to the healthy state of the 
moral being. Itis seldom that the affections are 
likely to acquire an undue influence, but there is 
great danger of self-love degenerating into selfish- 
ness, which interferes with the duties we owe to 
others. We have formerly alluded to the means, 
referable to the due exercise of the affections, and 
even to a sound and rational self-love, by which this 
should be in part prevented. When these are not 
sufficient, the appeal is to conscience; or a distinct 
reference of individual cases is made to the great 
principle of moral rectitude. We find, accordingly, 
this principle called into action when a man has 
become sensible of important defects in his moral 
habits. Thus, we may see a man, who has long 
given way to a peevish or irascible disposition, that 
is, to selfish acting upon his own feelings, without 
due regard to the feelings of others, setting himself 
to contend with this propensity upon the score of 
moral duty ; while another, of a placid disposition, 
has no need of bringing the principle into action for 
such a purpose. In the same manner, a person 
who has indulged a cold contracted selfishness may, 
under the influence of the same great principle, per- 
form deeds of benevolence and kindness. ‘Thus we 
perceive that the moral principle or sense of duty, 
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when it is made the regulating motive of action, is 
calculated to control self-love, and preserve the 
proper harmony between it and the exercise of the 
affections. 

When the principle of self-love becomes deranged 
in its exercise and objects, it leads to those habits 
by which a man seeks his own gratification in a way 
which interferes with his duties to other men. This 
he may do by an undue pursuit of any of the desires, 
—whether avarice, ambition, love of eminence, or 
love of fame ; and the desire of knowledge itself 
may be so indulged as to assume the same charac- 
ter. Even deeds of benevolence and kindness may 
be performed on this principle-—as when a man, by 
such actions, seeks only the applause of the public, 
or the approbation of certain individuals, from whom, 
it may be, he expects to derive advantage. Hence 
the value we attach, in the exercise of all the affec- 
tions, to what we call disinterested conduct,—to him 
who does good by stealth, or who performs acts of 
exalted justice, generosity, or forbearance, under 
circumstances which exclude every idea of a selfish 
motive,—or when self-interest and personal feeling 
are strongly and obviously opposed to them. Such 
conduct commands the cordial approbation of all 
classes of men; and it is striking to remark how, in 
the highest conception of such a character that fancy 
can delineate, we are met by the sublime morality 
of the sacred writings, impressed upon us by the 
purest of all motives, the imitation of him who is the 
Giver of all good; “love your enemies,—bless 
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them that curse you;—do good to them that hate 
you,—and pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you; that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven; for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.” “If any man 
will be my disciple,” says the same great Author 
of Christianity, “let him deny himself.” 
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OF THE WILL. 


Witt, or Simple Volition, is that state of mind 
which immediately precedes action: we will a cer- 
tain act; and the act follows, unless it be prevented 
either by external restraint or by physical inability 
to perform it. 

The actions thus produced arise out of the mental 
emotions formerly treated of,—the desires and the 
affections. We desire an object, or we experience 
one of the affections: the next mental act, accord- 
ing to the regular course of a reflecting mind, | is 
proposing to ourselves the question,—shall w we gra- 
‘tify the desire,—shall we exercise the affection? 
Then follows the process of considering or deliber- 
ating. We perceive, perhaps, a variety of motives, 
considerations, or inducements,—some of which are 
in favour of gratifying the desire or exercising the 
affection, others opposed to it. We therefore pro- 
ceed to weigh the relative force of these opposing 
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motives, with the view of determining which of them 
we shall allow to regulate our decision. We at 
length make up our mind on this, and resolve, we 
shall suppose, to do the act; this is followed by the 


mental condition of willing or simple volition. 


In the chain of mental operations which, in such 
a case, intervene between the desire and the voli- 
tion, a class of agents is brought into view which 
act upon the mind as moral causes of its volitions ; 
these are usually called motives, or principles of 
action. When treating of this subject as a branch 
of the philosophy of the intellectual powers, I en- 
deavoured to show the grounds on which we believe 
that there are facts, truths, motives, or moral causes 
which have a tendency thus to influence the deter- 
minations of the mind, with a uniformity similar to 
that which we observe in the operation of physical 
causes. For the due operation of moral causes, 
indeed, certain circumstances are required in the 
individual on whom they are expected to operate, 
and without these they may fail in their operation. 
It is necessary that he should be fully informed in 
regard to them as truths addressed to his under- 
standing,—that he direct his attention to them with 
suitable intensity, and exercise his reasoning powers 
upon their tendencies,—and that he be himself in a 
certain healthy state of moral feeling. In all our — 
intercourse with mankind, accordingly, we proceed 
upon an absolute confidence in the uniformity of the 
operation of these causes, provided we are ac- 
quainted with the moral condition of the individual. 
We can foretel, for example, the respective effects 
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which a tale of distress will have upon a cold- 
hearted miser, and a man. of active benevolence, 
with the same confidence with which we can predict 
the different actions of an acid upon an alkali and 
upon a metal; and there are individuals in regard 
to whose integrity and veracity, in any situation in 
which they can be placed, we have a confidence 
similar to that with which we rely on the course of 
nature. In this manner we gradually acquire, by 
experience, a knowledge of mankind; precisely as, 
by observation or experiment, we acquire a know- 
ledge of the operation of physical agents. We 
come to know, for example, that one man is abso- 
lutely to be relied on in regard to a particular line 
of conduct in given circumstances ; and that another 
is not to be relied on, if any thing should come in 
the way affecting his own pleasure or interest. In 
endeavouring to excite various individuals to the 
same conduct in a particular case, we learn, that in 
one we have to appeal only to his sense of duty ; 
in another to his love of approbation; while on a 
third nothing will make any impression except what 
bears upon his interest or his pleasure. Aga % 
when we find that, in a particular individual, ce 

motives or truths fail of the effects which we ‘ame 
observed them to produce in others, we endeavour to 
impress them upon his mind, and to rouse his atten- 
tion to their bearings and tendencies ; and this we 
do from the conviction, that these truths have a 
certain uniform tendency to influence the volitions 
of a moral being, provided he can be induced 
seriously to attend to them, and provided he is in 
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that moral condition which is required for their 
efficiency. 

In all such cases, which are familiar to every 
one, we recognise, therefore, a uniform relation 
between certain moral causes or motives, and the 
determinations of the human mind in willing certain 
acts. It is no objection to this that men act in 
very different ways with the same motives before 
them; for this depends upon their own moral con- 
dition. When treating of the intellectual powers, I 
alluded to the metaphysical controversies connected 
with this subject, and I do not mean to recur to 
them here. Our present object is entirely of a 
practical nature,—namely, to investigate the circum- 
stances which are required for the due operation of 
motives or moral causes, and the manner in which 
the moral feelings may be so deranged that these 
fail of producing their natural or proper effects. 


Let us, then, suppose an individual deliberating 
in regard to the line of conduct he shall pursue in a 
particular case ; the circumstances or impressions 
which are calculated to act upon hjm as moral 
causes in determining his witiod that is, in 
deciding his conduct,—are chiefly the following. 
(1.) Self-love, which prompts him to seek his own 
ease, interest, or gratification. (2.) Certain affec- 
tions which lead him to take into view duties which 
he owes to other men; such as justice, benevo- 
lence, &c. (3.) The impression of moral rectitude 
or moral responsibility. This is derived from the 
great principle of conscience, aided by the truths of 
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yeligious belief. (4.) We ought to add reason or 
judgment, which leads him to perceive certain tend- 
encies of actions, apart from their moral aspect. 
Now, in deciding on his conduct in any particular 
instance, one man makes every thing bend to his 
own interest or pleasure, with little regard to the 
interests of others ; unless in so far as the absolute 
requirements of justice are concerned, the infringe- 
ment of which might expose him to loss of repu- 
tation, or even to punishment. Another surrenders 
a certain portion of his personal gratification to the 
advantage or comfort of others, purely as an exer- 
cise of feeling from which he experiences satisfac- 
tion; influenced also, probably, in some measure, 
by a regard to character, or the love of approbation. 
In such a man, it becomes, in individual instances, 
a matter of calculation, what degree of the sacrifice 
of personal ease, interest, or feeling is to be made 
to this principle of action. A third contemplates 
the case purely as one of duty or moral responsi- 
bility, and acts upon this principle, though it may 
involve a degree of personal exertion, or a sacrifice. 
of personal feeling, in itself disagreeable or even 
injurious to him ; that is, though the strongest per- 
sonal motives would lead to a different conduct. 
Let the case, again, refer to one of the desires, 
bearing no immediate relation to the interests of 
other men. One man goes directly into the grati- 
fication of it, without any consideration. Another, 
who feels the same desire, considers the influence 
which the indulgence would be likely to have on his 
health, interest, or reputation. ‘This may be con- 
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sidered as simply an exercise of judgment, com- 
bined with a certain operation of self-love. A third 
views the aspect of the deed purely as a question of 
moral resp onsibility,—and, if he sees cause, decides 
against it on this ground alone: though he should 
perceive that it might be gratified without any dan- 


ger to his health, interest, or reputation, or even | 


that it might contribute to his advantage. 
We have thus presented to us three characters ; 
one who acts upon the high and pure ground of 


moral principle ; one who acts from motives of a. 


more contracted and personal nature, though, in 
certain instances, his conduct may be the same; 
and one who goes straight forward to the gratifica- 
tion of a ruling desire or governing propensity, 
without attending to motives of either class. The 
first is a uniform character, on whose conduct we 
depend in any given circumstances, with a con- 
fidence similar to that with which we rely on the 
operation of physical agents. For we know the 
uniform tendencies of the motives or moral causes 
by which he is habitually influenced, and we know 
his moral temperament. We have nearly the same 
kind of knowledge respecting him which we have 
of the tendencies of chymical agents towards each 
other, and which enables us with perfect confidenc: 
to foretel their actions. ‘The third has also a uni- 
formity of conduct, though of a very different kind. 
We know, likewise, his moral condition, fand, to 


predict his conduct, we require only to learn the 


particular inducements or temptations to which he is 
exposed in a given instance. The second we can- 
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not tely or calculate upon; for we have not the 
means of tracing the conflicting views by which he 
may be influenced in a particular case, or the prin- 
ciple on which he may ultimately decide between 
them. They involve the strength of the inclina- 
tion, and the degree of power exerted over it by 
the class of personal or selfish motives by which he 
is influenced. In regard to various mstances of 
ill-regulated desire, we must add his hope of evading 
detection, as on this depends in a great measure 
the kind of evils dreaded by him in reference to the 
indulgence. These taken together imply a com- 
plicated process of moral calculation, of which it is 
impossible for another man to trace the result. 

There cannot be an inquiry of more intense in+ 
terest than to investigate the causes in which ori- 
ginate the differences among: these three characters 5 
or, in other words, the principles on which we can 
explain the fact, that the will of individuals may be 
influenced so differently with the same motives 
before them. These appear to be referable to 
three heads, Knowledge,—Attention,—and Moral 
Habits. 


I. A primary and essential element, in the due 
regulation of the will is a correct knowledge of the 
truths and motives which tend to influence its deter- 
minations. The highest class of these comprehends 
the truths of religious belief,—-a series of moral 
causes, the tendencies of which are of the most im- 
portant kind, and calculated to exert a uniform influ- 
ence upon every man who surrenders himself to ~ 
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their guidance. Tor this purpose, a correct know- 
ledge of them is required; and to all who have this 
knowledge within their reach the careful acquisition: 
involves a pot of the deepest moral responsibility. 
The sacred writers speak in the strongest terms of 
the guilt attached to voluntary ignorance : and this 
must be obvious to every one who considers the 
clearness with which the highest truths are disclosed, 
and: the incontrovertible evidence by which they are 
supported. This applies equally to the principles 
both of natural and of revealed religion. The im- 
portant truths of natural religion are partly matters 
of the most simple induction from the phenomena 
of nature which are continually before us, and 
partly impressed upon our own moral constitution 
in the clearest and most forcible manner. From 
the planet revolving in its appointed orbit, to the 
economy of the insect-on which we tread, all nature 
demonstrates, with a power which we cannot put 
away from us, the great incomprehensible One, a . 
being of boundless perfections and infinite wisdom. 
¥n regard to his moral attributes, also, he has not 
left himself without a witness; for a sense of these 
he has impressed upon us in the clearest manner 
m that wondrous part of our constitution—the 
moral principle or conscience. From these two 
sources may be derived a knowledge of the char- 
acter of the Deity, and of our relation to him as 
moral beings; and the man is left entirely without 
excuse who fails to direct to them his most earnest — 
attention, and to make the impressions derived from 


them the habitual rule of his volitions, and the guide 
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of his whole character. ‘ He hath the rule of right 
within,” says an eminent writer, “all that is wanting 
is, that he honestly attend to it.” 

Similar observations apply with equal or greater 
foree to the truths of revealed religion. These are 
supported by a weight of miraculous evidence, and 
are transmitted to us by a chain of testimony, car- 
rying absolute conviction to the mind of every 
candid inquirer. ‘They are further confirmed by a 
probability, and a force of internal evidence, which 
fix themselves upon the moral feelings of every 
sound understanding with a power which is Irresisti- 
ble. ‘The whole is addressed to us as rational 
beings; it is pressed upon our attention as creatures 
destined for another state of existence ; and the duty 
is imposed upon every individual seriously to ex- 
amine and to consider. Every man is in the 
highest degree responsible for the care with which 
he has informed himself of these evidences, and for 
the attention with which he has given to every part 
of them its due weight in the solemn inquiry. He 
is further responsible for the influence of any pre- 
viously formed prejudice, or any degree of that 
vitiated state of his moral feelings, which prevents 
him from approaching the subject with the simplicity 
of an uncontaminated mind. From the want of 
these essential elements of character, it may very 
often happen that a man may fancy he has formed 
_ his opinions after much examination, while the result 
of his prejudiced or frivolous inquiry has been only 
to fix him in delusion and falsehood. Among the 
singular sophistries, indeed, by which some men 
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shut their minds against inquiries of the highest im- 
port, is a kind of impression, not perhaps distinctly 
avowed in words, but clearly recognised in practice, 
that these subjects of belief are in a great measure 
matters of opinion,—instead of being felt to rest 
upon the basis of immutable and eternal truth. Can 
any thing be more striking than the manner in which 
a late distinguished poet expresses himself on the 
subject of a future life; as if this truth were a mere 
opinion which could be taken up or laid down at 
pleasure, to suit the taste of the individual inquirer. 
*° Of the two, I should think the long sleep better 
than the agonized vigil. But men, miserable as 
they are, cling so to any thing like life, that they 
probably would prefer damnation to quiet. Besides, 
they think themselves so important in the creation, 
that nothing less can satisfy their pride,—the in- 
sects!”* Such is the frivolous sophistry by which 
one who holds a high rank in the literature of his 
country could put away from him the most momen- 
tous inquiry that can engage the attention of a 
rational being. 


II. Next to the acquisition of knowledge, and 
the formation of opinions, calculated to act upon us 
as moral beings, is the important rule of habitually 
attending to them, so as to bring their influence to 
bear upon our volitions. He who honestly attends 
to what is passing within will perceive that this is _ 
a voluntary exercise of his thinking and reasoning 
faculties. When a particular desire is present to 

* Byron’s Letters, Moore’s Life, vol ii. p. 58] d 
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his mind, he has the power to act upon the first im- 
pulse, or upon a very partial and limited, perhaps a 
distorted, view of the considerations and motives by 
which he ought to be influenced; and he has the 
power to suspend acting, and direct his attention 
deliberately and fully to the facts and principles 
which are calculated to guide his determination. 
This is the first great step in that remarkable chain 
of sequences which belong to the regulation of the 
will. It is what every one is conscious of; and, 
putting aside all those metaphysical subtleties in 
which the subject has been involved, this constitutes 
man a free and responsible agent. In this import- 
ant process, the first mental state is a certain move- 
ment of one of the desires or one of the affections ; 
to prevent circumlocution, we may use the term 
Inclination, as including both. The second is a 
reference of the inclination to the moral causes or 
motives which more peculiarly apply to it,—espe- 
cially the indications of conscience and the prin- 
ciples of moral rectitude. If these be found to har- 
monize with the inclination, volition and action fol- 
low, with the full concurrence of every moral feel- 
ing. If the inclination be condemned by these, it 
is, in a well-regulated mind, instantly dismissed, 
and the healthy condition of the moral being is pre- 
served. But. this voluntary and most important 
mental process may be neglected; the inclination 
may be suffered to engross the mind and occupy 
fully the attention: the power may not be exercised 
of directing it to moral causes and motives, and of 
comparing with them the inclination which is present. 
K 2 
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The consequence may be, that the man runs_heed- 
lessly into volition and action, from which the due 
exercise of this process of the mind might have pre- 
_served him. 

But a third condition may take place, which pre- 
sents a subject of the highest interest. The moral 
causes may be so far attended to as to prevent the 
inclination from being followed by action; while 
the inclination is still cherished, and the mind is 
allowed to dwell, with a certain feeling of regret, on 
the object which it had been obliged to deny itself, 

a Though the actual deed be thus prevented, the har- 
mony of the moral feelings is destroyed ; and that 
noel condition is lost which is strictly to be called 
purity of heart. For this consists in the desires and 
affections, as well as the conduct, being in strict 
subjection to the indications of conscience and the 
principles of moral rectitude. The inclination, thus 
cherished, gradually acquires greater ascendency 
over the moral feelings; at each succeeding con- 
test, it more and more occupies the mind ; the atten- 
tion is less and less directed to the moral truths and 
motives which are opposed to it; the inclination at 
length acquires the predominance, and is followed 
by volition. This is what we mean by a man being 
carried away by passion, in opposition to his. moral 
conviction ; for passion consists in a desire or an 
afféetion «which: has) been allowed to engross the 
mind, until it gradually overpowers the moral causes 
which are calculated to counteract its influence, 
Now in the whole of this course each single move- 
ment of the mind is felt to be entirely voluntary. 
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From that step, which constitutes the first departure 
from moral purity, the process consists in a desire 
being cherished which the moral feelings condemn ; 
while, at each succeeding step, the influence of 
these feelings is gradually weakened, and finally 
destroyed. Such is the economy of the human 
heart, and such the chain of sequences to be traced 
in the moral history of every man, who, with a con- 
viction upon his mind of what is right, has followed 
the downward course which gradually led him 
astray from virtue. When we trace such a process 
backwards in a philosophical point of view, the 
question still recurs,—what was the first step, or 
that by which the mind was led into the course 
which thus terminated in favour of vice. In. the 
wonderful chain of sequences which has been estab- 
lished in the mental constitution, it would appear, 
that a very slight movement only is required for 
deranging the delicate harmony which ought to exist 
among the moral feelings ; but this each individual 
feels to be entirely voluntary. It may consist na 
desire being cherished which the moral feelings dis- 
approve; and, though the effect at first may be 
small, a morbid influence has arisen, which gains 
strength by continuance, and at last acquires the 
power of a moral habit. The more the desire is 
cherished, the less is the attention directed to the 
considerations or moral causes by which it might be 
counteracted. According to the mental economy, 
these causes, in this manner, gradually lose their 
power over the volitions or determinations of the 
mind ; and, at a certain period of this progress, the 
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judgment itself comes to be changed respecting the 
moral aspect of the deed. 

There is still another mental condition to be 
mentioned in connexion with this subject ; in which 
the harmony of the moral feelings may be destroyed, 
without the action following. This takes place 
when the inclination is cherished, as in the former 
case, in opposition to the indications of conscience ; 
while the action is opposed by some inferior motives, 
—as a regard to reputation or interest. The deed 
may thus be prevented, and the interests of society 

may benefit by the difference ; but, so far as regards 

the individual himself, the disruption of moral har- 
mony is the same; and his moral aspect must be 
similar in the eye of the Almighty One, who regards 
not the outward appearance alone, but who looketh 
into the heart.. In this manner it may very often 
happen, that strong inducements to vice are resisted 
from motives referring merely to health, or to char- 
acter. But this is not to overcome temptation,— 
it is only to balance one selfish feeling against 
another. 


III. From the state of mind which has now been 
referred to, there gradually results a Moral Habit. 
This is a mental condition, in which a desire or an 
affection, repeatedly acted upon, is, after each repe- 
tition, acted upon with less and less effort; and, on 
the other hand, a truth or moral principle, which has 
been repeatedly passed over without adequate atten- 
tion, after every such act makes less and less im- 
pression, until at length it ceases to exert any influ- 
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ence over the moral feelings or the conduct. I had 
occasion to illustrate this remarkable principle in 
another point of view, when treating of the connexion 
between the emotions of sympathy and benevolence, 
and the conduct which naturally arises out of them. 
This conduct at first may require a certain effort, 
and is accompanied by a strong feeling of the emo- 
tion which leads to it. But, after each repetition, 
the acts go on with less feeling of the emotion, and 
less reference to the principle from which they spring ; 
while there is progressively forming the habit of 
active benevolence. It is precisely the same with 
habits of vice. At first a deed requires an effort,— 
and a powerful contest with moral principles; and 
it is speedily followed by that feeling of regret to 
which superficial observers give the name of repent- 
ance. This is the voice of conscience; but its 
power is more and more diminished after each repe- 
tition of the deed; even the judgment becomes 
perverted respecting the first great principles of 
moral rectitude ; and acts which at first occasioned 
a violent conflict are gone into without remorse, or 
almost without perception of their moral aspect. A 
man in this situation may still retain the knowledge 
of truths and principles which at one time exerted 
an influence over his conduct; but they are now 
matters of memory alone. Their power as moral 
causes is gone, and even the judgment is altered re- 


specting their moral relations. He views them now> 


perhaps as the superstitions of the vulgar, or the 
prejudices of a contracted education ; and rejoices, 
it may be, in his emancipation from their authority 
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He knows not,—for he has not the moral perception 
now to know, that he has been pursuing a downward 
course, and that the issue, on which he congratulates 
himself, consists in his last degradation as a moral 
being. Even in this state of moral destitution, in- 
deed, the same warning principle may still raise its 
voice,—unheeded, but not subdued,—repelled as an 
enemy, not admitted as a friendly monitor and guide. 
«¢T have not the smallest influence over Lord Byron, 
in this particular,” writes one of the chosen friends 
of that distinguished individual: “if I had, I cer- 
tainly should employ it to eradicate from his great 
mind the delusions of Christianity, which, in spite of 
his reason, seem perpetually to recur, and to lie in 
ambush for the hours of sickness and distress.” It 
would be imteresting to know what the particular 
impressions were from which this sympathizing 
friend was anxious to rescue the poet. They were 
probably the suggestions of a power within, which, 
in certain seasons of reflection, compelled his atten- 
tion in spite of his attempts to reason against it,— 
pleading with authority for a present Deity and a life 
to come. - | 

The principle of Habit, therefore, holds a most 
important place in the moral condition of every man 3’ 
and it applies equally to any species of conduct, or 
any train of mental operations, which, by frequent 
repetition, have become so familiar as not to be ac- 
companied by a recognition of the principles from 
which they originally sprang. In this manner good 
habits are continued without any immediate sense of 
the right principles by which they were formed; but 
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they arose from a frequent and uniform acting upon 
these principles, and on this is founded the moral 
approbation which we attach to habits of this descrip- 
tion. In the same manner habits of vice, and habits 
of inattention to any class of duties, are perpetuated 
without a sense of the principles and affections which 
they violate; but this arose from a frequent viola- 
tion of these principles, and a frequent repulsion of 
these affections, until they gradually lost their power 
over the conduct; and in this consists the guilt of 
habits. Thus, one person acquires habits of benevo- 
lence; veracity, and kindness,—of minute attention 
to his various duties;—of correct mental discipline, 
and active direction of his thoughts to all those ob- 
jects of attention which ought to engage a well 
regulated mind: another sinks into habits of list- 
less vacuity or frivolity of mind,—of vicious indul- 
gence and contracted selfishness,—of neglect of im- 
portant duties, disregard to the feelings of others, and 
total indifference to all those considerations and pur- 
suits which claim the highest regard of every responsi- 
ble being ; and the striking fact is, that, after a certain 
period, all this may go on without a feeling that 
aught is wrong either im the moral condition or the 
state of mental discipline: such is the power of a 
moral habit. | 

The important truth, therefore, is deserving of the 
deepest and most habitual attention, that character 
consists in a great measure in habits,-and_ that 
habits arise out of individual actions and individual 
operations of the mind. Hence the importance of 
carefully weighing every action of our lives, and 
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every train of thought that we encourage in otf 
minds ; for we never can determine the effect of a 
single act, or a single menial process, in giving that 
influence to the character, or to the moral condition, 
the result of which shall be decisive and permanent. 
In the whole history of habits, indeed, we see a won- 
drous display of that remarkable order of sequences 
which has been established in our mental constitu- 
tion, and by which every man becomes, in an import- 
ant sense, the master of his own moral destiny. For 
each act of virtue tends to make him more virtuous; 
—and each act of vice gives new strength to an in- 
fluence within, which will certainly render him more 
and more vicious. 

These considerations havea practical tendency of 
the utmost interest. In subduing habits of an inju- 
rious character, the laws of mental sequences, which 
have now been referred to, must be carefully acted 
upon... When the judgment, influenced by the indi- 
cations of conscience; is convinced of the injurious 
nature of the habit, the attention must be steadily and 
habitually directed to this impression. There will 
thus arise desire to be delivered from the habit,—or, 
in other words, to cultivate the course of action that 
is opposed to it. This desire, being cherished in the 
mind, is then made to bear upon every individual 
case in which a propensity is felt towards particular 
actions, or particular mental processes, referable to 
the habit. The -new inclination is at first acted upon 
with an effort, but, after every instance of success, 
less effort is required, until at length the new course 
of action is confirmed, and overpowers the habit to 
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which it was opposed. But that this result may 
take place, it is necessary that the mental process be 
followed in the manner--distinctly indicated by the 
philosophy of the moral feelings: for, if this is not 
attended to, the expected effect may not follow, even 
under circumstances which appear, at first sight, most 
likely to produce it. On this principle we are to ex- 
plain the fact, that bad habits may be long suspended 
by some powerful extrinsic influence, while they are 
in no degree broken. ‘Thus, a person addicted to 
intemperance will bind himself by an oath to abstain, 
for a certain time, from mtoxicating liquors. In an 
instance which has been related to me, an individual 
under this process observed the most rigid sobriety 
for five years,—but was found in a state of intoxica- 
tion the very day after the period of abstinence 
expired. In such a case the habit is suspended by 
the mere influence of the oath; but the desire con- 
tinues unsubdued, and resumes all its former power 
whenever this artificial restraint is withdrawn. The 
effect is the same as if the man had been in con- 
finement during the period, or had been kept 
from his favourite indulgence by some other restraint 
entirely of an external kind: the gratification was 
prevented, but his moral nature continued un- 


changed. 


These principles may be confidently stated as 
facts in the moral constitution of man, challenging 
the assent of every candid observer of human nature. 
Several conclusions seem to arise out of them, of - 
the utmost practical importance. We perceive, in 
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the first place, a state which the mind may attain, in 
which there is such a disruption of its moral harmony, 
that no power appears in the mind itself capable of 
restoring it to a healthy condition. ‘This important 
fact in the philosophy of human nature has been clearly 
recognised, from the earliest ages, on the mere prin- 
ciples of human science. It is distinctly stated by 
Aristotle in his Nicomachean Ethics, where he draws 
a striking comparison between a man who, being first 
misled by sophistical reasonings, has gone into a life 
of yoluptuousness under an impression that he was 
doing no wrong,—and one who has followed the 
same course in opposition to his own moral convic- 
tions. The former, he contends, might be reclaimed 
by argument; but the latter he considers as incura- 
ble. In such a state of mind, therefore, it follows, 
by an induction which cannot be controverted, either 
that the evil is rremediable and hopeless, or that we 
must look for a power from without the mind which 
may afford an adequate remedy. We are thus led 
to perceive the adaptation and the probability of the 
provisions of Christianity, where an influence is in- 
deed disclosed to us, capable of restoring the har- 
mony which has been lost, and raising man anew to 
his place as a moral being. We cannot hesitate to 
believe that the Power who framed the wondrous 
fabric may thus hold intercourse with it, and redeem 
it from disorder and ruin. On the contrary, it accords 
with the highest conceptions we can form of the 
benevolence of the Deity, that he should thus look 
upon his creatures in their hour of need; and the 
system disclosing such communication appears, upon 
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every principle of sound philosophy, to be one of 
harmony, consistency, and truth. ‘The subject, there- 
fore, leads our attention to that inward change, so 
often the scoff of the profane, but to which so promi- 
nent a place is assigned in the sacred writings, in 
which a man is said to be created anew by a power 
from heaven, and elevated in his whole views and 
feelings asa moral being. Sound philosophy teaches 
us, that theré is a state in which nothing less than 
such a complete transformation can restore the man 
to a healthy moral condition,—and that, for producing 
it, nothing will avail but an influence from without 
the mind,—a might and a power from the same 
Almighty One who originally framed it. Philosophy 
teaches, in the clearest manner, that a portion of 
mankind require such a transformation ; Christianity 
informs us that it is required by all. When the in- 
ductions of science and the dictates of revelation 
harmonize to this extent, who shall dare to assert 
that the latter are not truth? Who, that places him- 
self in the presence of a Being of infinite purity, will 
say he requires not such a change; or that, for 
the production of it, he needs no agency beyond the 
resources of his own mind. If none be found who 
is entitled to believe he forms the exception, we are 
forced into the acknowledgment of the truth so power- 
fully impressed upon us in the sacred writings, that, 
in the eye of the Almighty One, no man in himself 
is righteous ; and that his own power avails not for 
restoring him to a state of moral purity, 


From the whole of this inquiry we see the deep 
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influence of habits; and the fearful power which 
they may acquire over the whole moral system; 
“considerations of the highest practical interest to 
those who would prevent ‘the formation of habits of 
an injurious nature, or who, feeling their influence, 
strive to be delivered from them. There is indeed 
a point in this downward course, where the habit has 
acquired undisputed power, and the whole moral 
feelings yield to it unresisting submission. Peace 
may then be within, but that peace is the stillness of 
death ; and, unless a voice from heaven shall wake 
the dead, the moral being is lost. But, in the pro-. 
gress towards this fearful issue, there may be a 
tumult, and a contest, and astrife; and the voice of 
conscience may still command a certain attention te 
its warnings. While there are these indications of 
life, there is yet hope of the man; but, on each mo- 
ment is now suspended his moral existence. Let 
him retire from the influence of external things ; 
and listen to that voice within, which, though often 
unheeded, still pleads for God. Let him call to aid 
those high truths which relate to the presence and 
inspection of this Being of infinite purity, and the 
solemnities of a life which is to come. Above all, 
let him look up in humble supplication to that pure 
and holy One, who is the witness of this warfare,— 
who will regard it with compassion, and impart his 
powerful aid. But let him not presumptuously rely 
on this aid, as if the victory were already secured. 
The contest is but begun; and there must be a con- 
tinued effort and an unceasing watchfulness,—an hab- 
itual direction of the attention to those truths which, 
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as moral causes, are calculated to act upon the mind, 
—and a constant reliance upon the power from on 


high. which is felt to be real and indispensable. With 


all this provision, his progress may be slow ; for the 
opposing principle, and the influence of established 
moral habits, may be felt contending for their former 
dominion: but, by each advantage that is achieved 
over them, their power will be broken and finally 
destroyed. Now in all this contest towards the 
purity of the moral being, each step is no less a pro- 
cess of the mind itself than the downward course by 
which it was preceded. It consists in a surrender 
of the will to the suggestions of conscience, and an 
habitual direction of the attention to those truths 
which are calculated to act upon the moral volitions. 
. In this course, the man feels that he is authorized to 
look for a might and an influence not his own. This 


is NO imaginary or mysterious impression, which one. 


may fancy that he feels, and then pass on contented 
with the vision; but a power which acts through 
the healthy operations of his own mind ; it is in his 
own earnest exertions, as a rational being, to, regu- 
late these operations, that he is warranted to expect 
its communication ; and it is in feeling these assum- 
ing the characters of moral health that he has the 
proof of its actual presence. 


And where is the improbability that ay pure and. 


holy One who framed the wondrous moral being 

may thus hold intercourse with it, and impart an 

influence in its hour of deepest need. According to 

the utmost of our conceptions, it is the highest of 

his works,—for he has endowed it with powers of 
L 2 
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rising to the contemplation of himself, and with the 
capacity of aspiring to the imitation of his own moral 
perfections. We cannot, for a moment, doubt, that 
s eye must reach its inmost movements, and that 
a | its emotions, and desires, and volitions are ex- 
posed to his view. . We must believe that he looks 
with displeasure when he perceives them wandering 
from himself ; and contemplates with approbation the 
contest, when the spirit strives to throw off its moral 
bondage, and to fight its way upwards to a con- 
formity to his will. Upon every principle of sound 
philosophy, all this must be open to his inspection ; 
and we can perceive nothing opposed to the sound- 
est inductions of reason in the belief, that he should 
impart an influence to the feeble being in this high 
design, and conduct him to its accomplishment. In 
all this, in fact, there is so little improbability, that 
we find it impossible to suppose it could be other- 
wise. We find it impossible to believe that such a — 
mental process could go on without the knowledge 
of him whose presence is in every place,—or that, 
looking upon it, he should want either the power or 
the willingness to impart his effectual aid. 

But, independently of our conviction of an actual 
communication from the Deity, there is a power in 
the mind itself, which is calculated to draw down 
upon it an influence of the most efficient kind. This 
is produced by the mental process which we call 
Faith; and it may be illustrated by an impression 
which many .must have experienced. Let us sup- 
pose that we have a friend of exalted intelligence 
and virtue, who has often exercised over us a com- 
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manding influence,—restraining us from pursuits to 
which we felt an inclination,—exciting us to virtuous 
conduct,—and elevating, by his intercourse with us, 

our impressions of a character on which we wished 
fo form our own. Let us suppose that we are re- 
moved to a distance from this friend, and that cir- 
cumstances of difficulty or danger occur, in which 
we feel the want of a guide and counsellor. In the 
reflections which the situation naturally gives rise to, 
the image of our friend is brought before us; an 
influence is conveyed analogous to that which was 
often produced by his presence and his counsel ; and 
we feel as if he were actually present, to render his 
advice and watch our conduct. How much would 
this impression be increased, could we further enter 

tain the thought, that this absent friend was able, in 
some way, to communicate with us, so far as to be 
aware of our present circumstances, and to perceive 
our efforts to recall the influence of his character 
upon our own. Such is the intercourse of the soul 
with God. Every movement of the mind is known 
to him ; his eye is present with it, when, in any situa- 
tion of duty, distress, or mental discipline, the man, 
under this exercise of faith, realizes the presence 
and character of the Deity, and solemnly inquires 
how, in the particular instance, his moral feelings 
and his conduct will appear in the eye of Him who 
seeth in secret. This is no vision of the imagina- 
tion, but a fact supported by every principle of sound 
reason,—an influence which a man brings down 
upon himself, when, by an effort of his own mind, 
he thus places himself in the immediate presence of 
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the Almighty. The man who does so in every de- 
cision of life is he who lives by faith; and, whether 
we regard the inductions of reason, or the dictates 
of sacred truth, such a man is taught to expect an 
influence greater and more effectual still. This is a 
‘power immediately from God, which shall be to him 
direction in every doubt,—light in every darkness,— 
strength in his utmost weakness,—and comfort in 
all distress ; a power which shall bear upon all the 
principles of his moral nature, when he carries on 
the mighty conflict of bringing every desire and every 
volition under a conformity to the Divine will. We 
again hazard with confidence the assertion, that in 
all this there is no improbability ; but that, on the 
contrary, the improbability is entirely on the other 
side,—in supposing that any such mental process 
could take place without the knowledge and the in- . 
terposition of that incomprehensible One, whose eye 
is upon all his works, 


PARP IRL 


OF THE MORAL PRINCIPLE, OR CONSCIENCE. 


TueErRE has been much dispute respecting the 
nature and even the existence of the moral principle, 
‘as a distinct element of our mental constitution ; but 
this controversy has now probably passed away, along 
with other speculations of a metaphysical nature, in 
regard to which a kind of evidence was sought of 
which the.subjects are not susceptible. Without ar- 
guing respecting the propriety of speaking of a sepa- 
rate power or principle, we simply contend for the 
fact, that there is a mental exercise by which we feel 
certain actions to be right, and certain others wrong. 
It is an element or a movement of our moral nature 
which admits of no analysis, and no explanation, 
and is referable to no other principle than a simple 
recognition of the fact, which forces itself upon the 
conviction of every man who looks into the processes 
of his own mind. Of the existence and the nature 
of this most important principle, therefore, the evi- 
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dence is entirely within. We appeal to the con- 
sciousness of every man, that he perceives a power 
which, in particular cases, warns him of the conduct 
which he ought to pursue, and administers a solemn 
admonition when he has departed from it. For while 
his judgment conveys to him a certain impression, 
both of the qualities and the tendencies of actions, 
he has, besides this, a feeling by which he views the 


actions with approbation or disapprobation, in refers 


ence purely to their moral aspect, and without any 
regard to their consequences. When we refer to 


the sacred writings, we find the principle of con- 


science represented as a power of such import- 
ance, that, without any acquired knowledge, or any 
actual precepts, it is sufficient to establish, in every 
man, such an impression of his duty as leaves him 
without excuse in the neglect of it. “For when 
the gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature 
the things contained in the law, these, having not 


the law, are alaw unto themselves: Which show the. 
work of the law written in their hearts, their con-— 


science also bearing witness, and their thoughts the 
meanwhile accusing or else excusing one another.” 
We even find a power assigned to the decisions of 
conscience, differing in extent only, but not in kind, 
from the judgment of the Almighty—“ If our heart 
condemn us, God is greater than our Bea and 
knoweth all things.” 

The province of conscience then appears to be, 
to convey to man a certain conviction of what is 
morally right and wrong, in regard to conduct in. 


individual cases,—and the. general exercise aed 
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desires or affections. This it does mdepel ently 
of any acquired knowledge, and without reference bie 
to any other standard of duty. It does so, bya rule 
of right which it carries within itself,—and by apply- 
ing this to the primary moral feelings, that is, the 
desires and affections, so as to preserve among them 
a just and healthy balance towards each other. It 
seems therefore to hold a place among the moral 
powers, analogous to that which reason holds among 
the intellectual; and, when we view it in this rela- 
tion, there appears a beautiful sal oe 
the whole economy of the mind. 

By his intellectual operations man acquires the 
knowledge of a certain series of facts » he remem- 
bers them,—he separates and classifies them,—and 
forms them into new combinations. But with the 
most active exercise of all these operations, his mind 
might present an accumulation of facts, without 
order, harmony, or utility ; without any principle of 
combination,—or combined only in those fantastic 
and extravagant forms which appear in the concep- 
tions of the maniac. It is reason that reduces the 
whole into order and harmony,—by comparing, dis- 
tinguishing, and tracing their true analogies and re- 
lations,—and then by deducing truths as conclustons 
from the whole. It is in this manner particularly 
that man acquires a knowledge of the uniform actions 
of bodies on each other,—and, confiding in the uni- 
formity of these actions, learns to direct his means 
to the ends which he has in view. He knows also 
his own relations to other sentient beings,—and 
adapts his conduct to them, aecording to the cireum- 
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sijeceneat in which he is placed,—the persons with 
whom he is connected,—and the objects which he 
wishes to accomplish. He learns to accommodate 
his measures to new circumstances as they arise,— 
and thus is guided and directed through his physical 
relations. When reason is suspended, all this har- 
mony is destroyed. ‘The visions of the mind are 
acted upon as facts; things are combined into fan- 
tastic forms, entirely apart from their true relations ; 
conduct is widely at variance with what circum- 
stances require; ends are attempted by means 
which have no relation to them ; and the ends them- 
selves are equally at variance with those which are 
suitable to the circumstances of the individual. Such 
is the maniac, whom accordingly we shut up, to pre- 
vent him from being dangerous to the public; for 
he has been known to mistake so remarkably the 
relations of things, and the conduct adapted to his 
circumstances, as to murder his most valuable friend, 
or his own helpless infant. 

In all this process there is a striking analogy to 
certain conditions of the moral feelings, and to the 
control which is exercised over them by the princi- 
ple of conscience. By self-love a man is led to 
seek his own gratification or advantage; and the 
desires direct him to certain objects by which these 
propensities may be gratified. But the affections 
carry forth his views to other men with whom he is 
connected by various relations, and to the offices of 
justice, veracity, and benevolence, which arise out 
of them. Conscience is the regulating power, 
which, acting upon tae desires and affections, as 
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reason does upon a series of facts, preserves S Bhioog 
them harmony and order. It does so by repressing 
the propensity of selfishness, and reminding the man 
of the true relation between regard to his own inter- 
est and the duties he owes to other men. It regu- 
lates his desires and pursuits, by carrying his views 
beyond present feelings and present gratifications, 
to future times and future consequences,—and by 
raising his attention to his relation to the great moral 
Governor of the universe. He thus learns to adapt 
his conduct and pursuits, not to present and tran- 
sient feelings, but to an extended view of his great 
and true interests as a moral being. Such is con- 
science,—still, like reason, pointing out the moral 
ends a man ought to pursue,—and guiding him in 
the means by which he ought to pursue them; and 
the man does not-act in conformity with the consti- 
tution of his nature who does not yield to conscience 
the supremacy and direction over all his other feel- 
ings and principles of action. But the analogy does 
not stop here; for we can also trace a condition in 
which this controlling influence of conscience is sus- 
pended or lost. I formerly endeavoured to trace 
the manner in which this derangement arises, and 
have now only to allude to its influence on the har- 
mony of the moral feelings. Self-love degenerates 
into low selfish gratification : the desires are indulged 
without any other restraint than that which arises 
from a mere selfish principle,—as a regard to health, 
perhaps in some degree.to reputation: the affections 
are exercised only in so far as similar principles 


impose a certain degree of attention to them: pres- 
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ent and momentary impulses are acted upon with- 
out any regard to future results: conduct is adapted 
to present gratification, without the perception either 
of its moral aspect, or its consequences to the man 
himself as a responsible being ; and without regard to 
the means by which these feelings are gratified. 
In all this violation of moral harmony, there is no 
derangement of the ordinary exercise of judgment. 
In the most remarkable example that can be furnished 
by the history of human depravity, the man may be as 
acute as ever in the details of business or the pur- 
suits of science. ‘There is no diminution of his 
sound estimate of physical relations,—for this is the 
province of reason. But there is a total derange- 
ment of his sense and approbation of moral relations, 
—for this is conscience. Sucha condition of mind, 
then, appears to be, in reference to the moral feel- 
ings, what insanity is In regard to the intellectual. 
The intellectual maniac fancies himself a king, sur- 
rounded by every form of earthly splendour,—and 
this hallucination is not corrected even by the sight 
of his bed of straw and all the horrors of his cell. 
The moral maniac pursues his way, and thinks him- 
self a wise and a happy man; but feels not that he 
is treading a downward course, and is lost as a 
moral being. 


In the preceding observations respecting the moral 
principle or conscience, I have alluded chiefly to its 
influence in preserving a certain harmony among the 
other feelings,—in regulating the desires by the in- 
dications of moral purity,«—and preventing self-love 
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from interfering with the duties and affections which 
we owe to other men. But there is another and a 
most important purpose which is answered by this 
faculty, and that is to make us acquainted with the 
moral attributes of the Deity. In strict philosophi- 
cal language we ought perhaps to say, that this high 
purpose is accomplished by a combined operation of 
conscience and reason: but, however this may be, 
the process appears clear and intelligible in its 
nature, and. fully adapted to the end now assigned 
to it. From a simple exercise of mind, directed to 
the great phenomena of nature, we acquire the know- 
ledge of a First Cause,—a Being of infinite power 
and infinite wisdom; and this conclusion is im- 
pressed upon us in a peculiar manner, when, from 
our own bodily and mental endowments, we infer 
the attributes of Him who framed us: “he that 
planted the ear,” says a sacred writer, “shall he 
not hear; he that formed the eye, shall he not see ; 
he that teacheth men knowledge, shall not he know ?” 
When we trace backwards a series of finite yet in- 
telligent beings, we must arrive at one of two con- 
clusions : we must either trace the series through 
an infinite and eternal succession of finite beings, 
each the cause of the one which succeeded it; or 
we must refer the commencement of the series to 
one great intelligent Being, himself uncaused, infi- 
nite, and eternal. To trace the series to one being, 
finite, yet uncaused, is totally inadmissible ; and not 
less so is the conception of finite beings in an in- 
finite and eternal series. The belief of one infinite 
Being, self-existent and eternal, is, therefore, the only 
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conclusion at which we can arrive, as presenting 
any characters of credibility or truth. The super- 
intending care, the goodness and benevolence of the 
Deity, we learn, with a feeling of equal certainty, 
from the ample provision he has made for supplying 
the wants and ministering to the comfort of all the 
creatures whom he has made. ‘This part of the ar- 
gument, also, is in the clearest manner insisted upon 
in the sacred writings; when the apostle Paul, in 
calling upon the people of Lystra to worship the true 
God, who made heaven and earth, adds, as a source 
of knowledge from which they ought to learn his 
character; ‘he left not himself without a witness, 
in that he did good, and gave us.rain from heaven 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladness.” 

A being thus endowed with infinite power, wis- 
dom, and goodness we cannot conceive to exist 
without moral feelings; and, by a process equally 
obvious, we arrive at a distinct knowledge of these, 
when, from the moral perceptions of our own minds, 
we infer the moral attributes of him who thus formed 
us. We have certain impressions of justice, vera- 
city, compassion, and moral purity, in regard to our 
own conduct,—we have a distinct approbation of 
these qualities in others,—and we attach a feeling 
of disapprobation to the infringement of them. By 
a simple step of reasoning, which conveys an im- 
pression of absolute conviction, we conclude, that 
He who formed us with these feelings possesses, in 
his own character, corresponding moral attributes, 
which, though they resemble in kind, must infinitely 
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exceed in degree, those qualities in the wisest and 
the best of men. In our actual observation of man- 
kind, we perceive these attributes impaired in their 
exercise by human weakness, distorted by human 

passion,—and impeded in their operation by per- 
sonal wants, personal feelings, and selfish interests. 
But, apart from such deteriorating causes, we have 
a certain abstract idea of the full and perfect exercise 
of those qualities ; and it is in this pure and perfect 
form that we ascribe them to the Almighty. In 
him, they can be impeded by no weakness, dis- 
torted by no passion, and impaired in their operation 
by no personal interest. We therefore conclude 
him to be perfect in the exercise,of all these moral 
attributes, and to take the most rigid estimate of any 
infringement of them by man; this is what we call 
the ‘holiness of God. Even the man who has him- 
self departed from moral rectitude still feels a power 
within, which points with irresistible force to what is 
purity, and fixes upon him a conviction that God is 
pure. 

When we view such a being apart from any infe- 
rior creature, all seems harmony and consistency ; 
we have only to contemplate him as high and holy, 
and enjoying perfect happiness in his own spotless 
attributes. But, when we view him in relation to 
man in a state of moral discipline, and, in that state, 
tainted deeply with moral evil, a difficulty arises of an 
appalling magnitude. There is ample scope now, 
we perceive, for the exercise of his holiness, veracity, 
and justice ; and he appears in sublime and terrible 
majesty in his exalted character as a moral governor. 
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But, amid such a display, there is an obvious inter- 
ruption to the exercise of compassion,—especially 
in that essential department of it—mercy or forgive- 
ness. ‘This attribute may be exercised without re- 
straint by an individual, where his own interests alone 
are concerned ; because in him it involves only a 
sacrifice of self-love. But forgiveness in a moral 
governor either implies an actual change of purpose, 
or supposes his decision to have been made without 
sufficient knowledge of, or due attention to, all the 
facts by which he ought to have been influenced : 
it denotes either undue rigour in the law, or igno- 
rance or inattention in him who administers it; and 
it may very often interfere with the essential requisites 
of justice. But, in a moral governor of infinite per- 
fection, there can be neither ignorance of facts nor 
change of purpose ; the requirements of his justice 
must stand unshaken,—and his law, written on the 
hearts of all his rational creatures, must be upheld, 
in the face of the universe, as holy, and just, and good. 
Is, then, the exercise of mercy to be excluded from 
our conception of the Divine character,—and is there 
no forgiveness with God? ‘The soundest inductions 
of philosophy, applied to the actual state of man, 
bring us to this momentous question; but the high- 
est efforts of human science fail to answer it. It is 
in this our utmost need, that we are met by the dic- 
tates of revelation, and are called to humble the pride 
of our reason before that display ofthe harmony and 
integrity of the Divine character. We there learn the 
truths, far beyond the utmost inductions of human 
science, and the utmost conceptions of human thought, 
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~—{hat anatonementis made, a sacrifice offered ;~—and 
that the exercise of forgiveness is consistent with the 
perfections of the Deity. Thus, bya process of the 
mind itself, which seems to present every element of 
fair and logical reasoning, we arrive at a full convic- 
tion of the necessity, and the moral probability, of 
that truth which forms the great peculiarity of the Chris- 
tian revelation. More than any other, in the whole 
circle of religious belief, it rises above the induc- 
tions of science, while reason, in its soundest conclu- 
sions, recognises its probability, and receives its truth; 
and it stands forth alone, simply proposed to our be- 
lief, and offered to our acceptance, on that high but 
peculiar evidence by which is supported the testimony 
of God. 

The truth of these considerations is impressed 
upon us in the strongest manner, when we turn our 
attention to the actual moral condition of mankind. 
When we contemplate man, as he is displayed to us 
by the soundest induction of philosophy,—his capacity 
for distinguishing truth from falsehood, and evil from 
good ; the feelings and affections which bind him to 
his fellow-men, and the powers which enable him to 
‘rise to intercourse with God :—-when we consider 
the power, which sits among his other principles and 
feelings, as a faithful monitor and guide, carrying in 
itself a rule of rectitude without any other knowledge, 
and a right to govern without reference to any other 
authority;—we behold a fabric complete and _har- 
monious in all its parts, and eminently worthy of its 


Almighty Maker; we behold an ample provision 
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for peace, and order, and harmony, in the whole moral 
world. But when we compare with these inductions 
the actual state of man, as displayed to us in the page 
of history, and in our own daily observation, the con- 
viction is forced upon us that some mighty change 
has taken place in this beauteous system, some mar- 
vellous disruption of its moral harmony. ‘The man- 
ner in which this condition arose,—or the origin of 
moral evil under the government of God, is a ques- 
tion entirely beyond the reach of the human faculties. 
It is one of those, however, on which it is simply our 
duty to keep in mind, that our business is, not with 
the explanation, but with the facts; for, even by 
the conclusions of philosophy, we are compelled to 
believe that man has fallen from his high estate, 
and that a pestilence has gone abroad over the face 
of the moral creation. 

In arriving at this conclusion, it is not with the in- 
ductions of moral science alone that we compare or 
contrast the actual state of man. For one bright 
example has appeared in our world, i whom was 
exhibited human nature in its highest state of order 
and harmony. In regard to the mighty purposes 
which He came to accomplish, indeed, philosophy 
fails us, and we are called to submit the inductions 
of our reason to the testimony of God. . But, when 
we contemplate his whole character purely as a mat- 
ter of historical truth, the conviction is forced upon 
us that this was the highest state of man; and the 
inductions of true science harmonize with the im- 
pression of the Roman centurion, when on wit- 
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nessing the conclusion of the earthly sufferings of 
the Messiah, he exclaimed “ ‘Truly, this was the Son 
of God.” 


When we endeavour to trace the manner in which 
mankind have departed so widely from this high pat- 
tern, we arrive at moral phenomena of which we 
can offer no explanation. But an inquiry of much 
greater importance is to mark the process by which, 
in individual instances, conscience ceases to be the 
regulating principle of the character; and this is 
a simple and legitimate object of philosophical obser- 
vation. There cannot, indeed, be an inquiry of more 
intense and solemn interest, than to trace the chain 
of sequences which has been established in the mind 
of man as a moral being. We can view it only as 
a matter of fact, without being able to refer it to any 
other principle than the will of Him who framed us ; 
but the facts which are before us claim the serious 
attention of every man who would cultivate that most 
important of all pursuits—the knowledge of his own 
moral condition. The fact to which I chiefly allude 
is,.a certain relation, formerly referred to, between 
the truths which are calculated to act upon us as mo- 
ral causes, and the mental emotions which ought te 
result from them; and between these emotions and 
a certain conduct which they tend to produce. If 
the due harmony between these be carefully cultivated, 
the result is a sound moral condition ; but, by every 
instance in which this harmony is violated, a morbid 
influence has been introduced, which gains strength 
in each succeeding volition, and carries disorder 
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through the moral economy. We have formerly 
illustrated this important moral process, by the rela- 
tion between the emotion of compassion, and the 
conduct which ought to arise from it. If this tend- 
ency of the emotion be diligently cultivated, the 
result is the habit of active benevolence; but, if the 
emotion be violated, its influence is progressively 
diminished, and a character is produced of cold and 
barren selfishness. 

A similar chain of sequences is to be observed 
respecting the operation of those great truths, which, 
under the regulating power of conscience, are calcu- 
lated to act as moral causes in our mental economy : 
we may take, for example, the truths relating to 
the characterand perfections of the Deity, and the 
imfluence which these ought to produce upon every 
rational being. We have seen the knowledge which 
we derive from the light of nature respecting the 
attributes of God, when, from his works around us, 
we discover him as a being of infinite power, wis- 
dom, and goodness ; and when, from the moral im- 
pressions of our own minds, we infer his perfections 
as a moral Governor of infinite holiness, justice, and 
truth. By a proper direction of the mind to the 
truths which are thus conveyed to us respecting the 
Deity, there would naturally arise a corresponding 
chain of emotions of which he is the object. These 
are, a sense of veneration towards him, as infinitely 
great, wise, and powerful,—of love and thankfulness, 
as infinitely good,—and of habitual regard to his 
authority and will, as a moral governor of purity and 
justice, and as requiring a corresponding character ia 
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all his creatures. A close and constant relation 
ought to be preserved between these truths and these 
emotions, and on this depends the nioral harmony of 
the mind. The preservation of this harmony, again, 
is intimately connected with a mental process which 
every man feels to be voluntary,—or in his power to 
perform, if he wills.. It consists in a careful direc- 
tion of the mind to such truths, so as to enable them 
to act as moral causes in the mental economy: by 
the established order of moral sequences, the emo- 
tions naturally follow: these are then to be cherished 
with satisfaction and reverence ; and a correspond- 
ing influence upon the character and conduct is the 
further consequence. But the first step in this im- 
portant process may be neglected: the mind may 
not be directed with due care to the truths which 
thus claim its highest regard,—and the natural result 
is a corresponding deficiency in the emotions and 
conduct which ought to flow from them. This will 
be the case in a still higher degree, if there has been 
formed any actual derangement of the moral condi- 
tion,—if deeds have been committed, or even desires 
cherished, by which the indications of conscience have 
been violated. The moral harmony of the mind is 
then lost, and, however slight may be the first im- 
pression, a morbid influence has begun to operate in 
the mental economy, which tends gradually to gain 
strength, until it becomes a ruling principle in the 
whole character. The truths connected with the 
divine perfections are now neither invited nor cher- 
ished; but are felt to be intruders which disturb the 
mental tranquillity. The attention ceases to be directed 
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to them, and the corresponding emotions vanish front 
the mind. Such appears to be the moral history 
of those who, in the striking language of the sacred 
writings “do not like to retain God in their knows 
ledge.” 

When the moral harmony of the mind has been 
impaired to this extent, another mental condition 
arises, according to the wondrous system of moral 
‘sequences. ‘This consists in a distortion of the 
understanding itself, regarding the first great prim 
ciples of moral truth. For, a fearless contempla- 
tion of the truth, respecting the divine perfections, 
having become inconsistent with the moral condition 
of the mind, there next arises a desire to discover a 
view of them more in accordance with its own feel- 
ings. This is followed, in due course, by a cor 
responding train of its own speculations; and these, 
by a mind so prepared, are received as truth. The 
inventions of the mind itself thus become the regu- 
lating principles of its emotions, and this mental 
process, advancing from step to step, terminates in 
moral degradation and anarchy. 

Nothing can be more striking than the manner 
m which these great principles of ethical science are 
laid down in the sacred writings; “the invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead, so 
that they are without excuse: Because that, when 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful; but became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. | 
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Professing themselves to be wise, they became 
fools ; and changed the glory of the uncorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things.”—“ And even as they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge, God gave them over toa 
reprobate mind, to do those things which ,are nct 
convenient.” The various steps m this course of 
moral degradation are here represented as a judicial 
infliction by the Deity. But this solemn view of 
the subject is in no degree inconsistent with the 
principle that it takes place according to a chain of 
Sequences existing in the mind itself. For the 
Almighty One, who is said to inflict as a judgment 
this state of moral ruin, is the same who established 
it as the result of a uniform process. in the mental 
economy, to be traced in the history of every man 
who has followed the downward course which led 
him astray from virtue. 

To the principles which have now been stated 
we are also to refer a point in the philosophy of 
human nature which presents a subject of most in- 
teresting reflection. I allude to the fact, that the 
great truths of religious belief are so often rejected, 
by men who have acquired a reputation for exalted 
powers of understanding, in other departments of 
intellectual inquiry. The fact is one of intense in- 
terest; and we can scarcely wonder that superficial 
observers should have deduced from it an impres- 
sion that it implies something defective in the evi- 
dence by which these truths are proposed, to’ our 
reception. But the conclusion is entirely unwar- 
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ranted; and the important principle cannot be too 
often repeated, that the attamment of truth in moral 
inquiries is essentially connected with the moral 
condition of the inguirer. On this depends the 
anxious care with which he has directed his mind to 
. the high pursuit under a deep and solemn feeling 
of its supreme importance. On this depends the 
sincere and humble and candid love of truth with 
which he has conducted it, apart alike from preju- 
dice and frivolity. For without these essential ele- 
ments of character, the most exalted intellect may 
fail of reaching the truth,—the most acute -under- 
standing may only wander into delusion and false- 
hood. 
Before concluding this subject, there is another 
poimt which deserves to be alluded to; namely, 
the influence produced upon all our moral decisions 
by Attention. This important process of the mind 
we have had occasion to mention in various parts 
of our inquiry. It consists, as we have seen, in 
directing the thoughts, calmly and deliberately, to 
all the facts and considerations by which we ought 
to be influenced in the particular case which is under 
our view; and it should be accompanied ‘by an 
anxious and sincere desire to be guided, both.in our 
opinions and conduct, by the true and relative tend- 
ency of each of them. It is a voluntary process 
of the mind which every man has the power to per- 
form ; and, on the degree in which it is habitually 
exercised depend some of the great differences 
between one man and another in their moral. con- 
dition. We have repeatedly had occasion to mene 
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tion that morbid state of the mind in which moral 
causes seem to have lost their proper influence, 
both on the volitions of the will and even on the 
decisions of the judgment: but it is a truth which 
cannot be too often referred to, how much this con- 
dition is influenced by the mental process which we 
are now considering. It originates, indeed, in some 
degree of that distortion of morai feeling, in conse; 
quence of which the inclinations wander from the 
strict path of rectitude ; but the primary effect of 
this loss ef mental harmony, and that by which it is 
perpetuated, appears to be chiefly an habitual mis- 
direction of the attention,—or a total want of con- 
sideration of the truths and motives by which the 
moral judgments and decisions ought to be influ- 
enced. Apart from this condition of the mind, 
indeed, there is reason to believe that the actual 
differences in moral judgment are in different men 
less than we are apt to imagine. “ Let any honest 
man,” says Butler, “before he engages in any 
course of action, ask himself,—is this I am going to 
do right, or is it wrong,—is it good, or is it evil? 
I do not in the least doubt but that these questions 
would be answered agreeably to truth and virtue, by 
almost any fair man in almost any circumstances.” 
It is in a great measure from the want of this simple 
exercise of attention, or of what in common lan- 
guage we call calm reflection, that men are led 
away, by passion, prejudice, and distorted moral 
habits, into courses of..action which their own sober 
judgment would condemn; and, when a man who 
bas thus separated from rectitude begins to retrace 
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his way, the first great point is that where he pauses 
in his downward career, and seriously proposes to 
himself the question, whether the course he has fol- 
lowed be worthy of a moral being. I allude not 
here to the means by which a-man is led to take 
this momentous step in his moral history, but only 
to the mental process of which it consists. It is 
primarily nothing more_than an exercise.of attention, 
calmly and deliberately directed to the truths and 
considerations by which his moral decisions ought 
to be influenced ; but, when a man has once been 
brought into this attitude of deep and serious 
thought, conscience comes to bear its part in the 
solemn process ; and the inquirer is likely to arrive 
at just conclusions on those great questions of which 
he feels the importance to his moral condition. 


Before leaving the subject of the Moral Principle, 

there are two points closely connected with it which 
- remain to be noticed. The one relates to the origin 
and immutability of moral distinctions,—and, in 
connexion with this, a class of speculations which 
hold a conspicuous place in the history of Ethical 
science, under the name of Theories of Morals. 
The other refers toa certain harmony or principle 
of arrangement, which the different moral feelings 
ought to preserve towards each other in a well 
regulated mind. = 7 i his 
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§ L—OF THE ORIGIN AND IMMUTABILITY OF MO- 
RAL DISTINCTIONS AND THEORIES OF MORALS. 


In treating of the moral powers, I have considered 
various feelings as distinct parts of our constitution, 
each intended to answer a specific purpese in the 
present scene of moral discipline. J am aware of 
an objection that may be urged against this mode 
of viewing the subject,—namely, that it is an unne- 
cessary multiplication of original principles. I am 
not inclined to dispute respecting the term original ~ 
principles. I only contend for the fact, that there 
are certain feelings or propensities which are found 
to operate in the whole of mankind; and, with 
regard to these, I consider our object to be simply 
to view man as heis. In his physical relations, we 
find him endowed with a variety of senses, and a 
great variety of bodily functions,—each adapted to 
its proper purpose, and all distinct from each other ; 
and the physiologist is content to view them simply 
as they are. Were he to exercise his ingenuity 
upon them, he might contend, with much plausibility, 
that it is highly incorrect to speak of five distinct 
and separate senses; for that they are all merely 
modifications of sensation) differing only in the vari- 
ous kinds of the external impression. Thus, what 
is vulgarly called sight is the simple sensation of 
light,—and hearing is merely the sensation of sound. 
This would be all very true aont * does not appear 
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to elucidate the subject; nor, by any ingenuity of 
such speculation, could we be enabled to know 
more concerning these senses than when we called 
them sight and hearing. . In the same manner, it 
would appear, that the course of inquiry respecting 
our moral feelings is simply to observe what these 
feelings really are ; and what are their obvious tend- 
encies in an uncontaminated mind. When we have 
done so on adequate foundation, I conceive we have 
every reason for considering them as principles im- 
planted in us by the Creator, for our guidance in 
our present relations; and, like the functions of our 
bodies, so the powers and feelings of our minds 
show a wonderful adaptation and design, worthy of 
iheir Omnipotent cause. But, we can know nothing 
of them beyond the facts,—and nothing: is to be 
gamed by any attempt, however ingenious, to sim- 
plify or explain them. We have formerly had occa- 
sion to allude to various speculations, of a similar 
character, respecting the powers of | perception and 
simple intellect,—all of which have now given way 
before the general admission of the truth, that, on the 
questions to which they refer, no human sagacity 
can carry us one step pete the aunple knowledge 
of the facts. 

It will probably be admitted, that thers have been 
many similar unprofitable speculations in the phi- 
fosophy of the moral feelings; and that these specula- 
tions, instead of throwing any light upon the subject, 
fiave tended rather to withdraw the attention of 
Inquirers from the questions of deep and serious 
mportance connected with the investigation, Among 
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these, perhaps, we may reckon some of the doc- 
trines which hold a prominent place in the history of 
this branch of science, under the name of Theories 
of Morals. ‘These doctrines agree in admitting the 
fact, that there are among mankind certain notions 
respecting right and wrong,—moral and immoral 
actions ; and they then profess to account-for these 
impressions, or to explain how men come to think 
one action right and another wrong. A brief'view of 
these theories may properly belong to an outline of 
this department of science, : 


In contemplating the conduct of men as placed 
in certain relations towards each other, we perceive 
some actions which we pronounce to be right, and 
others which we pronounce to be wrong. In form- 
ing our opinion of them-in this manner, we refer to 
the intentions of the actor, and, if we are satisfied 
that he really intended what we see to be the effect 
or the tendency of his conduct, or even that he pur- 
posed something which he was prevented from ac- 
complishing, we view him with feelings of moral 
approbation or disapprobation,—or, in other words, 
apply to him the award of praise or blame. Such 
is our simple idea of virtue or vice, as applied either 
to the act or the agent. We have a conviction that 
there is a line of conduct to which ourselves and 
others are bound by a certain kind of obligation: 
a departure from this constitutes moral demerit 
or vice; a correct sit hes of it constitutes 
virtue. 

This appears to be the aifiple view of our primary 
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impression of vice and virtue. The next question 
is, what is the origin of the impression, or on what 
ground is it that we conclude certain actions to be 
right, and others wrong? Is it merely from a view 
of their consequences to ourselves or others? or do 
we proceed upon ariabsolute conviction of certain 
conduct being right, amd certain other wrong, with- 
out carrying the mind {rt her than the simple act, or 
the simple intention of ‘the actor,—without any con- 
sideration of the effects or the tendencies of the 
~ action? This is the ‘question which has been so 

keenly agitated in the speculations of Ethical science, 
namely, respecting the origin and nature of moral 
distinctions. On the one hand, it is contended, 
that these moral impressions are in themselves im- 
mutable, and that-an absolute conviction of their 
immutability is fixed upon us, in that part of our con- 
stitution which we call conscience; in other words, 
there is a certain conduct to which we are bound by 
a feeling of obligation, apart from all other considera- 
tions whateune ; and we have an impression that a 
departure from this in ourselves or others constitutes 
vice. On the other hand, it is maintained, that these 
distinctions are entirely arbitrary, or arise out of cir- 
cumstances, so that what is vice in one case may be 
virtue in another. Those who have adopted the 
latter hypothesis have next to explain, what the cir- 
cumstances are which give rise, in this manner, to 
our impressions of vice and virtue, moral approba- 
tion or disapprobation. The various modes of ex- 
plaining this impression have led to the Theories of | 
Morals. 
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The system of Mandeville ascribes our impres- 
sions of moral rectitude entirely to the enactments 
of legislators. Man, he says, naturally seeks only 
his own gratification, without any regard to the hap- 
piness of other men. But legislators found that it 
would be necessary to induce him, in some way, to 
surrender a portion of his personal gratification for 
the good of others, and so to promote the peace and 
harmony of society. ‘To accomplish this with such 
a selfish being, it was necessary to give him some ~ 
equivalent for the sacrifice he thus made; and the — 
principle of his nature which they fixed upon for this 
purpose was his love of praise. ‘They made certain 
laws for the general good, and then flattered mankind 
into the belief that it was praiseworthy to observe 
them, and noble to sacrifice a certain degree of their 
own gratification for the good of others. What we 
call virtue thus resolves itself into the love:of praise. 
In regard to such a system as this, it has been 
thought sufficient to point out the distinction, between 
the immutable principles of morality and those ar- 
rangements which are dependent upon mere enact- 
ment. Such are many of the regulations and re- 
strictions of commerce. They are intended for the 
public good, and, while they are in force, it is the 
duty of every good citizen to obey them. - A change 
of the law, however, changes their character, for 
they possess in themselves none of the qualities of 
merit or demerit. But no laws can alter, and no 
statutes modify, those great principles of moral con- 
duct which are graved indelibly on the conscience 
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of all classes of men. . Kings, it has been said, may 
make: laws, but cannot create avirtue. 

By another modification of this system, our im- 
pressions of virtue and vice are said to be derived 
entirely from mutual compact. Men, finding that 
there was a certain course. of action which would 
contribute to their mutual advantage, and vice versa, 
entered into an agreement to observe certain con- 
duct, and abstain from certain other. The.violation 
of this compact constituted vice, the observance of 
it virtue. a. oe 

By a theory, supported by some eminent men, as_ 
Clarke. and Wollaston, virtue was considered to 
depend on a conformity of the conduct to a certain 
sense of the fitness of things,—or the truth of things. ~ 
The meaning of this, it must be confessed, is rather “i 
obscure. It however evidently refers the essence 
of virtue to a relation perceived by a process of - 

“reason; and therefore may be held as at variance 
with the belief of the i impression being universal. 


rte acociiee to the Theory of Utility, as warmly 

“supported by Mr. Hume, we estimate the virtue of 

an action and an agent entirely by their usefulness. 

He seems to refer all our mental impressions to two 

principles, reason and taste. Reason gives us simply 

the knowledge of truth or falsehood, and is no motive 

of action. ‘Taste gives an impression of pleasure or 

pain, and so constitutes happiness or misery, and 
becomes a motive of action. To this he refers our 

impressions of beauty and deformity, vice and virtue. 
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He has, accordingly, distinctly asserted that the 
words right and wrong signify nothing more than 
sweet or sour, pleasant or painful, being only effects 
upon the mind of the spectator produced by the con- 
templation of certain conduct,—and this, as we have 
already seen, resolves itself into the impression of 
Hts usefulness. An obvious objection to the system 
of utility was, that it might be applied to the effects 
of inanimate matter as correctly as to the deeds ofa 
voluntary agent. A printing-press or a steam-engine 
might be as meritorious as a man of extensive virtue. 
To obviate this, Mr. Hume was driven to a distinc- 
tion, which in fact amounted to giving up the doc- 
trine, namely, that the sense of utility must be com- 
bined with a feeling of approbation. This leads us 
back to the previous question, on what this feeling of 
approbation is founded, and at once reeognises a 
principle, distinct from the mere perception of utility. 

Virtuous conduct may indeed always contribute to 
general utility, or general happiness; but this is an 
effect only, not the cause or the principle which con- 
stitutes it virtuous. This important distinction has 
been well stated by Professor Mills of Oxford. He 
defines morality to be,—‘“ an obedience to the law 
and constitution of man’s nature, assigned him by 
the Deity in conformity to his own essential and 
unchangeable attributes, the effect of which is the 
general happiness of his creatures.”* 


We come now to the’ Selfish System of morals, 


* Lecture on the Theory of Moral Obligation. Oxford, 1836 
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according to which the fundamental principle of the 
conduct of mankind is a desire to promote their own 
gratification or interest. This theory has appeared 
in various forms, from a very early period in the his- 
tory of Ethical science ;. but the most remarkable 
promoter of it in more modern times was Mr. 
Hobbes. According to him, man is influenced 
entirely by what seems calculated, more immediately, 
or more remotely, to pr romote his own interest ; 
whatever does so he considers as right, — the oppo- 
site as wrong. He is driven to society by neces- 
sity, and then, whatever promotes the general good 
he considers as ultimately calculated to promote his 
own. ‘This system is founded upon a fallacy simi- 
lar to that referred to under the former head. Vir- 
tuous conduct does impart gratification, and that of 
the highest kind ;-and, in the strictest sense of the 
word, it promotes the true interest of the agent: but 
this tendency is the effect, not the cause ; and never 
“can be considered as the principle which imparts to 
conduct its character of virtue; nor do we perform 
it merely because it affords us gratification, or pro- 
motes our interest. The hypothesis, indeed, may 
be considered as distinctly contradicted by facts,— 
for, even in our own experience, it is clear, that the 
pleasure attending an act of generosity or virtue in 
ourselves, as well as our approbation of it in others, 
is diminished or destroyed by the impression that 
there was a selfish purpose to answer by it. 

There is a modification of the selfish system which 
attempts to get rid of its more offensive aspect by a 
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singular and circuitous chain of moral emotions. 
We have experienced, it is said, that a certain atten- 
tion to the comfort or advantage of others contrib- 
utes to our own. A kind of habit is thus formed, 
by which we come at last to seek the happiness 
of others for their own sake; so that, by this pro- 
cess, actions which at first were considered only as 
inexpedient, from being opposed to self-love, at 
length and insensibly come to be considered as im- 
moral. This can be considered as nothing more 
than an ingenious play upon words, and deserves 
only | to be mentioned as an historical fact, in a view 
of those speculations by which this important subject 
has tein obscured and bewildered. 


Another modification of the theories of morals 
remains to be mentioned; namely, that of the dis- 
tmguished Paley. This eminent writer is decidedly 
opposed to the doctrine of a moral sense or moral 
principle ; ; but the system which he proposes to subs 
stitute in its place must be acknowledged to be liable 
to considerable objections. He commences with 
the proposition that virtue is doing good to mankind, 
in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of 
everlasting happiness. The good of mankind, 
therefore, is the subject—the will of God, the rule 
—and everlasting happiness, the motive of human 
virtue. The will of God, he subsequently goes on 
to show, is made known to us partly by revelation, 
and partly by what we discover of his designs and 
dispositions from his works, or, as we usually call it, 
the light of nature. rom this last source he thinks 
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it is clearly to be inferred, that God wills and wishes 
the happiness of his creatures ; consequently actions 
which promote that will and wish must be agreeable 
to him, and the contrary. ‘The method of ascer~ 
taining the will of God concerning any action, by 
the light of nature, therefore, is, to imquire into the 
tendency of the action to promote or diminish gene- 
-ral happiness. Proceeding on these grounds, he 
then arrives at the conclusion, that whatever is ex- 
pedient is right; and that it is the utility of any 
moral rule alone which constitutes the obligation of 
it. In his further elucidation of this theory, Dr. 
Paley admits, that an action may be useful in an 
individual case which is not right. To constitute 
it right, it is necessary that it shall be “ expedient 
upon the whole,—at the long run, in all its effects, 
collateral and remote as well as those which are 
immediate and direct.” 

Without entering on the various peculiarities of 
this system, there are two considerations which 
appear to be serious objections to it as a doctrine to 
be applied to practical purposes. (1.) If we sup- 
pose a man deliberating respecting an action, which 
he perceives would be eminently expedient and use- 
ful in an individual case, and which he feels to be 
highly desirable in its immediate reference to that 
case; we may naturally ask whether he is in a 
likely condition to find his way to a sound conclu- 
sion respecting the consequences of the action “ upon. 
the whole, at the long run, in all its consequences, 
remote and collateral.” It may certainly be doubted, 
whether, in any case, there is not great danger of 
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differences. of opinion arising respecting this ex- 
tended and ultimate expediency of an action; and, 
in particular, whether in the man now referred to, 
the very circumstances of his perception of great and 
immediate utility, and the state of desire connected 
with it, do not constitute a moral condition which 
might interfere, in a very material degree, with his 
calculation as to its ultimate expediency. (2.) In- 
dependently of this consideration, we may be allowed 
to doubt, whether any human being can arrive at 
such an extensive knowledge, as this theory seems 
to render necessary, of all the consequences of an 
action, remote and collateral. This would appear 
to constitute a kind and a degree of knowledge to 
be found only in the omniscience of the Deity. 

If these observations are well founded, I think we 
cannot hesitate to maintain, that, on such a nice cal- 
culation of consequences, it is impossible to found a 
rule of morals in any degree adapted to the neces- 
sities of man. The same objection applies to every 
doctrine which does not recognise the supreme 
authority of conscience as an original part of our 
moral constitution, warning us of certain conduct 
as immutably right, and certain other conduct as 
immutably wrong, without any regard either to our 
own advantage or to our judgment of the tendency 
of the deeds. Whenever we depart from this great 
principle, we reduce every moral decision to what 
must primarily be a process of reasoning, and in 
which, consequently, there may be differences of 
opinion respecting the tendency of actions, instead 
of that absolute conviction which the deep import- 
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ance of the subject renders indispensable. It may, 
further, be confidently stated as a matter of fact, that 
a conscientious man, in considering an action which 
involves a point of moral duty, does not enter upon 
“any such calculation of its consequences. He 
simply asks himself, is it right? and so decides, 


“ according to an impulse within which he feels to be 


a part of his moral constitution, susceptible of no 
explanation, and not admitting of being referred to 
any other principle. 


The foundation of all these Theories of Morals, 
then, seems to be the impression, that there is 
nothing right or wrong, just or unjust in itself; but 
that our ideas of right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice arise either from actual law or mutual com- 
pact,—or from our view of the tendencies of actions. 
There is another modification of these theories, but 
liable to similar objection, which ascribes the origin 
of right and wrong directly to the will of the Deity, 
and holds that there is nothing wrong which might 
not have been right, if he had so ordained it. By 
the immutability of moral distinctions, as opposed 
to all these theories, we mean—that there are cer- 
tain actions which are immutably right, and which 
we are bound in duty to perform, and certain actions 
which are immutably wrong, apart from any other 
consideration whatever; and that an absolute con- 
viction of this is fixed upon us, in the moral princi- 
ple or conscience, independently of knowledge de- 
rived from any other source respecting the will or 
laws of the Almighty. By this system, therefore, 
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which refers our moral impressions to the supreme 
authority of conscience, a principle is disclosed, 
which, independently even of revelation, not only 
establishes an absolute conviction of the laws of 
moral rectitude, but leads us to the impression of 
moral responsibility and a moral Governor, and, 
as immediately flowing from this, a state of future 
retribution. We have already shown this to accord 
with the declarations of the sacred writings, and it is 
evidently the only system on which we can account 
for that uniformity of moral sentiment which is abso- 
lutely required for the harmonies of society. For 
it is, in fact, on a conviction of the immutability of 
this feeling in ourselves,—and of the existence of a 
similar and universal principle in others,—that is 
founded all the mutual confidence which keeps man- 
kind together. Itis this reciprocity of moral feeling 
that proves a constant check upon the conduct of 
men in the daily transactions of life ; but, to answer 
this purpose, there is evidently required an impres- 
sion of its uniformity,—or a conviction that the 
actions which we disapprove in others will be con- 
demned in us by the unanimous decision of other 
men. It is equally clear that we have no such im- 
pression of a uniformity of sentiment on any other 
subject, except on those referable to the class of 
first truths ; and this immediately indicates a marked 
distinction between our moral impressions, and any 
of those conclusions at which we arrive by a process 
of the understanding. _ It is clear, also, that this 
uniformity can arise from no system which either 
refers us directly to the will of God, or is liable to 
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be affected by the differences which may exist in 
the judgment, the moral taste, the personal feel- 
ings, 0 St the interests of different individuals. It 
must bey in itself, fixed and immutable, conveying an 
F sol ite conviction, which admits of no doubt and 
no dif lerence of opinion. Such is the great princi- 
ple of conscience. However its warnings may be 


il “neglected, and its influence obscured by passion and 


moral degradation, it still asserts its night to govern 
the whole man. ‘“ Had it strength,” says Butler, 
‘as it had right,—had it power, as it had manifest 
authority, it would absolutely govern the world.” 


It remains only that we briefly notice the system 
of Dr. Adam Smith, commonly called the theory of 


Sympathy. According to this ingenious writer, it is 


required for our moral sentiments respecting an 
action, that we enter into the feelings both of the — 
agent and of him to whom the action relates. If 
we sympathize with the feelings and intentions of the 
agent, we approve of his conduct as right,—if not, 
we consider it as wrong. If, in the individual to 
whom the action refers, we sympathize with a feel- 
ing of gratitude, we regard the agent as worthy of 
praise,—if with a feeling of resentalie i contrary. 
We thus observe our feelings respecting the conduct 
of others, in cases in which we are not personally 
concerned,—then apply these rules to ourselves ; and 
thus judge of our own conduct. This very obvious. 
statement, however, of what every man feels, does — 
not supply the place of a fundamental rule of right 
and wrong ; and indeed Dr. Smith does not appear 
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to contend that it does so. It applies only tothe ap- 
plication of a principle, not to the origin of it. Our 
sympathy can never be supposed to constitute an 
action right or wrong ; but it enables us to apply to 
individual cases a principle of right and wrong al 
derived from another source ; and to clear our judg 


ment in doing so, from the blinding influence of 


those selfish feelings by which we are so apt to be 
misled when we apply it directly to ourselves. In 
estimating our own conduct, we then apply to it 
those conclusions which we have made with regard 
to the conduct of others,—or we imagine others 
applying the same process in regard to us, and con- 
sider how our conduct would appear to an impartial 
observer. 


In regard to the whole of this subject, an im- 
portant distinction is to be made between the fun- 
damental principle, from which actions derive their 
_ character of right and wrong,—and the application 
of reason in judging of their tendencies. Before 
concluding this part of the subject,.therefore, we 
have to add a very few observations on the influence 
exerted on our moral decisions by reason,—always, 
however, in subserviency to the great principle of 
conscience. The office of reason appears to be, 
in the first place, to judge of the expediency, pro- 
priety, and consequences of actions, which do not 
involve any feeling of moral duty. In regard to the 
affections, again, a process of reason is often neces- 
sary, not only respecting the best mode of exercising 
them, but also, in many cases, in deciding whether 
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we shall exercise them at all. Thus, we may feel 
compassion in a particular instance, but perceive the 
individual to be so unworthy that what we could do 
would be of no benefit to him. In such a case we 


_ may feel it to be a matter not only of prudence, but 
of duty, to resist the affection, and to reserve the aid 
_we have to bestow for persons more deserving. 


~ In cases in which an impression of moral duty is 
concerned, an exercise of reason is still, in many 
instances, necessary for enabling us to adapt our 
means to the end which we desire to accomplish. 
We may feel an anxious wish to promote the interest 
or relieve the distress of another, or to perform some 
high and important duty,—but call reason to our 
aid respecting the most effectual and the most judi- 
cious means of doing so. Conscience, in such 
cases, produces the intention,—reason suggests the 
means: and it is familiar to every one that these do 
not always harmonize. Thus, a man may be sound 
in his intentions, who errs in judgment respecting 
the means for carrying them into effect. In such 
cases, we attach our feeling of moral approbation to 
the intention only ; we say the man meant well, but 
erred in judgment; and to this error we affix no 
feeling of moral disapprobation,—unless, perhaps, 
in some cases, we may blame him for acting pre- 
cipitately on his own judgment, instead of taking 
the advice of those qualified to direct him. We 
expect such a man to acquire wisdom from experi- 
ence, by observing the deficiency of his judgment 
in reference to his intentions; and, in future in- 
stances, to learn’ to take adyice. There are other 
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circumstances in which an exercise of reason is 
frequently brought into action in regard to moral 
decisions; as in some cases in which one duty 
appears to interfere with another; likewise in judg-. 


ing whether, in particular instances, any rule of duty. : 


is concerned, or whether we are at liberty to take up 


the case simply as one ofexpedieney or utility. In — ci 
making their decisions in doubtful cases, we observe 


great differences in the habits of judging in different 
individuals. One shows the most minute and scru- 
pulous anxiety to discover whether the case involves 
any principle of duty,—and a similar anxiety in 
acting suitably when he has discovered it. This is 
what we calla strictly conscientious man. Another, 
who shows no want of a proper sense of duty when 
the line is clearly drawn, has less anxiety in such 
cases as these, and may sacrifice minute or doubt- 
ful points to some other feeling,—as self-interest, or 
even friendship,—where the former individual might 
have discovered a principle of duty. 

Reason is also concerned in judging of a de- 
scription of cases in which a modification of moral 
feeling arises from the complexity of actions,—or, 
in other words, from the circumstances in which the 
individual is placed. This may be illustrated by the 
difference of moral sentiment which we attach to the 
act of taking away the life of another,—when this is 
done by an individual under the impulse of revenge, 
—by the same individual in self-defence,—or by a 
judge in the discharge of-his public duty. 

There is still another office frequently assigned 
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to reason in moral decisions,—as when we speak of 
a man acting upon reason as opposed to passion. 
This however is, correctly speaking, only a different 
use of the term; and it means that he acts upon a 
calm consideration of the motives by which he 
ought to be influenced, instead of being hurried away 
by a desire or an affection which has been allowed 
to usurp undue influence. 

The important distinction, therefore, which these 
observations have been intended to illustrate may 
be briefly recapitulated in the following manner. The 
aspect of actions, as right or wrong, is founded upon 
a principle in the human mind entirely distinct from 
a simple exercise of reason,—and the standard of 
moral rectitude derived from this source is, in its 
own nature, fixed and immutable. But there are 
many cases in which an exercise of reason may be 
employed in referring particular actions to this stand- 
ard, or trying them, as it were, by means of it. Any 
such mental process, however, is only to be con- 
sidered as a kind of test applied to individual 
instances, and must not be confounded witk the 
standard to which it is the office of this test to refer 
them. Right or virtuous conduct does, in point of 
fact, contribute to general utility, as well as to the 
advantage of the individual, in the true and extended 
sense of that term, and these tendencies are per- 
ceived by reason. But it is neither of these that 
constitutes it nght. This is founded entirely on a 
different principle,—the immutable rule of moral 
rectitude ; it is perceived by a different part of our 
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constitution,—the moral principle, or conscience ; 
and, by the operation of this principle, we pronounce 
it right, without any reference to its consequences 
either to ourselves or others. 


§ 1. OF THE HARMONY OF THE MORAL 
FEELINGS. 


On whatever system we may consider the moral 
feelings, we perceive that there are various classes 
of them,—each answering a special purpose in our 
various relations as accountable beings. Some of 
them, we have seen, relate to objects of desire, the 
attainment of which appears likely to bring satisfac- 
tion. Others lead us to those relations which we 
bear to our fellow-men. A third class, which re- 
mains to be considered, calls our attention to the 
relation in which we stand to the moral Governor of 
the universe, and to acertain regulation of the moral 
feelings arising out of this relation. But there is 
still another inquiry of the deepest interest connected 


with this subject, namely, regarding the harmony, or . 


principle of arrangement, which these various classes 
of moral emotions ought to bear towards each other. 
They all form parts of our constitution, and deserve 
a certain degree of attention, which must be care- 
fully adapted to the relative importance of each ; and 
the correct adjustment of this harmony is one of the 
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objects to be answered by the moral principle, com- 
bined with a sound exercise of judgment. The 
rules which apply to it may be stated in the follow- 
ing manner. 

When we consider man as an immortal being, 
passing through a course of discipline to another 
state of existence, it is obvious that his highest con- 
sideration is his own moral condition, and the aspect 
in which he stands towards the Deity. In imme- 
diate connexion with this first of all concerns are the 
great and general principles of justice and veracity, 
as referring to our connexion with all mankind, and 
a class. of private responsibilities which peculiarly 
regard each individual in his domestic relations ; 
such as the duties of children to their parents, and 
parents to their children; the latter, particularly, 
presenting a class of the most solemn kind, as it 
embraces the concerns of the present life, and of 
that which is to come. Then follow the duties of 
benevolence, friendship, and patriotism; after these, 
the ordinary avocations of life, as the acquisition of 
knowledge and the pursuits of business ; and, finally, 
those personal recreations and enjoyments, which, 
when kept in their proper place, are legitimate and 
necessary to every human being. These are all 
proper and laudable, provided they are kept in a 
proper subserviency to each other. But the import- 
ant consideration is, that a man may be acting > 
worthily of his moral nature, when he devotes him- 
self'to any one of them in a manner which encroaches 
upon the harmony of the whole. 

To begin with the lowest of them, it is unneces- 
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sary to state how this remark applies to the man 
whose life is devoted to pursuits which rank no 
higher than recreation or amusement. It must be 
obvious to every one of the smallest degree of 
reflection, that such a man is living only for the 
present life. What cannot be denied of mere 
amusement must also be admitted respecting a life 
of business, however important in themselves the 
concerns may be which engross the mind. They 
still refer only to present things, and carry not the 
thoughts beyond the moment which bounds the 
period of moral discipline. Even the engagements 
of benevolence and public usefulness, estimable as 
they are, may be allowed to usurp an improper place; 
and they do so if they withdraw -the attention from 
responsibilities and duties which belong more par- 
ticularly to ourselves as individuals—such as the 
duties of parents. and of children,—and the other 
claims which arise out of the relations of domestic 
life. Finally, it is ever to be kept in mind, that no 
engagements of any description must be aliowed to 
interfere with obligations of the highest interest to 
every man,—those which relate to his own moral 
condition, in the sight of Him who is now his wit- 
ness, and will soon be his Judge. From want of 
due attention to this consideration, year after year 
glides over us, and life hastens to its close, amid 
ares and toils and anxieties which relate only to 
Re present world. Thus fame may be acquired, 
or wealth accumulated ;.. or, after a laborious ascent, 
aman may have gained the height of ambition,— 
when the truth bursts upon him that life is nearly 
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over, while its great business is yet to begin,~—the 
preparation of the moral being for an eternal exist- 
ences 

It is scarcely necessary to add, on the other hand; 
that attention to this first of all concerns must not 
be allowed to estrange the mind from the various 
duties and responsibilities of active life. It is only, 
indeed, when the conduct is regulated by partial and 
unsound motives, that some of these objects of 
attention are allowed to usurp the place of others. 
He who acts, not from the high principles of moral 
duty, but from a desire of notoriety, or the applause 
of man, may devote himself to much benevolence 
and usefulness of a public and ostensible kind ; 
while he neglects duties of a higher, though more 
private nature,—and overlooks entirely, it may be, 
his own moral condition. The ascetic, on the other 
hand, shuts himself up in his cell, and imagines that 
he pleases God by meditation and voluntary austeri- 
ties. But this is not the part of him who truly feels 
his varied relations, and correctly estimates his true 
responsibilities. It is striking, also, to remark, how 
the highest principles lead to a character of harmony 
and consistency, which all inferior motives fail en- 
tirely in producing. The man who estimates most 
deeply and correctly his own moral relations to an 
ever-present and presiding Deity will also feel his 
way through the various duties of life, with a degree 
of attention adapted to each of them. In the retire- 
ments of domestic life, he is found in the anxious 
discharge of the high responsibilities which arise out 
of its relations. He is found im the path of private 
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benevolence and public usefulness, manifesting the 
kind and brotherly interest. of one who acts on the 
purest of all motives,—the love of God, and a prin- 
ciple of devotedness to his service. Whether ex- 
posed to the view of his fellow-men, or seen only by 
Him who seeth in secret, his conduct is the same,— 
for the principles on which he acts have in both 
situations equal influence. In the ordinary con- 
cerns of life, the power of these principles is equally 
obvious. Whether he engage in its business or 
partake of its enjoyments ; whether he encounter its 
difficulties, or meet its pains, disappointments, and 
sorrows,—-he walks through the whole with the calm 
dignity of one who views all the events of the pres- 
ent life in their immediate reference to a life which 
is to come, 


The high consistency of character which results 
from this regulated condition of the moral feelings 
tends thus to promote a due attention to the various 
responsibilities connected with the situation in which 
the individual is placed. It does so by leading him, 
with anxious consideration, to feel his way through 
these requirements, and to recognise the supreme 
authority of conscience over his whole moral sys- 
tem. It does so, especially, by habitually raising 
his views to the eternal One, who is the witness of 
all his conduct, and to whom he is responsible for 
his actions in each relation of life. It thus tends to 
preserve him from all those partial and inconsistent 
courses into which men are led by the mere desire 
of approbation, or love of distinction, or by any 
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other of those inferior motives which are really 
resolvable into self-love. 

Such uniformity of moral feeling is equally op- 
posed to another distortion of character, not less at 
variance with a sound condition of the mind. This 
is what may be called religious pretension, showing 
itself by much zeal for particular opinions and cer- 
tain external observances, while there is no corres- 
ponding influence upon the moral feelings and the 
character. The truths which form the great object 
of religious belief are of so momentous a kind, that, 
when they are really believed, they cannot fail to 
produce effects of the most decided and most ex- 
tensive nature; and, where: this influence is not 
steadily exhibited, there is a fatal error in the moral 
economy,—there is either self-deception, or an in- 
tention to deceive others. From such inconsistency 
of character arises an evil, which has a most inju- 
rious influence upon two descriptions of persons. 
Those of one class are led to assign an undue im- 
portance to the profession of a peculiar creed and 
the mere externals of religion,—to certain observ- 
ances which are considered as characteristic of a 
particular party, and to abstinence from certain in- 
dulgences or pursuits which that party disapprove. 
Those of the other class, finding, in many imstances, 
much zeal for these peculiarities, without a state of 
moral feeling adapted to the truths which are pro- 
fessed, are apt to consider the whole as either pre- 
. tence or delusion. 

In their mutual error there is to both matter of im- 
portant warning. It becomes the latter to beware, 
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lest, misled by the failings of weak or inconsistent 
men, they withdraw their attention from truths of 
solemn import to themselves as moral beings. 
There may be much pretension where there is no 
real feeling; but are they from this entitled to infer 
that there is not a reality in that which these pretend- 
ers counterfeit?: By a slight gilding, articles of 
trifling value are made to assume the appearance of 
gold; but would it be reasonable to contend, that there 
are no articles of intrinsic worth which these are made 
to imitate? ‘The fair induction is, in both instances, 
the opposite. Were there no such articles of pure 
gold, this ingenuity would not be employed in fabri- 
cating base imitations ; and the hypocrite would not 
assume qualities he does not possess, were they not 
real virtues, from a resemblance to which he hopes 
to procure for his character that ostensible value 
which may enable it to deceive. But let those who 
have detected this deception beware of founding upon 
it conclusions which it does not warrant. They 
have not found the reality here, but there is not the 
less a pure and high standard which claims their ut- 
most regard. If they search for it either among in- 
consistent or among designing men, they seek the 
living among the dead. Let them contemplate it 
especially as it is displayed’ in the character of the 
Messiah ; in him it was exhibited in a manner which 
demands the imitation of every rational man, while it 
challenges the cordial assent of the most acute under- 
standing, that this is the- perfection of a moral being. 

On the other hand, let those who profess to be in- 
fluenced by the highest of all motives, study to exhibit 
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their habitual influence in a consistent uniformity of 
the whole character. It is easy to acquire a pecu- 
liar. phraseology, to show much zeal for peculiar 
opinions, and rigid attention to peculiar observances ; 
and, among a party, it is not difficult to. procure a 
name, by condemning certain other compliances 
which by them are technically styled the manners of 
the world. But all this, it is evident, may be assumed ; 
it may be, and probably often is, no better than.a 
name; it often amounts to nothing more than sub- 
stituting one kind of excitement for another, while 
the moral being continues unchanged. True reli- 
gion is seated in the heart, and sends out from thence 
a purifying influence of the whole character. In its 
essential nature it is a contest within, open only to the 
eye of Him who-seethin secret. It seeks not, there- 
fore, the applause of men: and it shrinks from that 
spurious religionism whose prominent characters are 
talk, and pretension, and external observance, often 
accompanied by uncharitable censure. Like its 
divine pattern, itis meek and lowly,-—“ it is pure and 
peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, full of. 
mercy and of good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy.” It aims not at an ostentatious dis- 
play of principles, but a steady exhibition of fruits. 
Qualities which it cultivates with especial care are 
humility, and charity, and mercy,—the mortification 
of every selfish passion, and the denial of every sel- 
fish indulgence. . When thus exhibited in its true and 
genuine characters, it commands the respect of every. 
sound understanding, and challenges the assent of all 
to its reality and its truth, as the highest principle that 
can regulate the conduct of a moral being. 


PART IV. 


OF THE MORAL RELATION OF MAN TGWARDS 
THE DEITY. 


Tur healthy state of a moral being is strikingly 
referred, in the sacred writings, to three great heads : 
—justice, benevolence, and a conformity of. the 
moral feelings to.a reverential sense of the presence 
and perfections « of the Deity; “to do justly,—to 
love mercy,—and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
The two former of these topics lead us to the duties 
which aman owes to his fellow-men; the latter 
calls our attention to that homage of the mind and of 
the heart which he owes peculiarly to God. For the 
duties of the former class we are equally responsible 
to Him as the moral governor of the universe, but 
their immediate reference is to our connexions with 
other men; those of the latter class respect our re- 
lation to the Deity himself, and consequently consist, 
in a great measure, in the purity and devotedness of 
the mind. In human systems of ethics, attention has 
been chiefly directed to the obligations of social and 
relative morality ; but the two classes are closely 
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associated in the sacred writings ; and the sound con- 
dition of the moral feelings is pointed out as that 
acquirement which, along with a corresponding in- 
tegrity of character, qualifies man, in an especial man- 
ner, for intercourse with the Deity. “Who shall 
ascend into the hill of the Lord, or who shall stand 
in his holy place? He that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart, who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
nor sworn deceitfully.”—* Blessed are the pure m 
heart, for they shall see God.” . 

Such declarations challenge the assent and abso- 
lute conviction of every sound understanding. Are 
we, as responsible creatures, placed in immediate 
relation to a great moral Governor, a being of infinite 
purity and boundless perfections !—Is the structure 
of our bodies, and the still more wonderful fabric of 
our minds, alike the work of his hand? Then it is 
impossible to put away from us the impression, that 
each movement of these minds must be fully exposed 
to his inspection. It is equally impossible to repel 
from us the solemn truth,~—-that it is by the desires, 
the feelings, and the motives of action which exist 
there, that our condition is to be estimated in his 
sight; and that a man, whose conduct to his fellow- 
men does not violate propriety and justice, may be 
in a state of moral degradation in the eyes of him 
who seeth in secret ; “for,” says the sacred writer, 
“man looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart.” 

There cannot, therefore, be an inquiry of more 
intense interest, than what is that condition of the 
heart and of the mind which every man ought to 
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seek after, when he considers himself as exposed te 
the continual inspection of the Almighty. It may, 
perhaps; be briefly referred to the following heads. 


I. An habitual effort to cuitivate a sense of the 
divine presence, and an habitual desire to have the 
whole moral condition regulated by this impression. 
It implies, therefore, sacred respect to the character 
of the Deity, and is opposed to every kind of profane- 
ness, or aught by which one might weaken in himself, 
or others, the reverential feeling due towards the 
character, and even the name, of the Almighty. This 
must be extended, not to the outward conduct alone, 
but to. the desires and affections of the heart. ‘There 
is a state of mind, formerly referred to, in which a 
desire, which the moral feelings disapprove, may not 
be followed-by volition ; while the desire is still in- 
dulged, and the mind is allowed to cherish it with 
some feeling of regret, or even to-luxuriate with a 
sense of pleasure in the imaginary gratification. In 
the same manner, a malevolent affection to our fel- 
low-men may be checked from producing injurious 
conduct, while the fecling still rankles in the heart, 
in the form of envy or hatred. ‘These mental con- 
ditions, while they are widely at variance with the 
healthy state of a rational and responsible being, 
must be regarded by the Deity as constituting moral 
guilt and moral degradation. Nor is it only on the 
mind which. cher! ishes malevolent passions and im- 
pure desires and imaginations, that the Holy One 
must look with a feeling of condemnation. There 
may be another mental condition in which the thoughts 
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and desires are directed to transient and frivolous 
objects, and thus run to waste amid the trifles of the 
passing hour, without any feeling of the truths and 
motives which demand the attention of moral beings. 
The pursuits of such a man may have nothing in them 
that is referable either to impure desire or malevolent 
affection. ‘They may be the acquisition of wealth, 
—the grasp after power,—the love of distinction,— 
or a devotedness..to merely trivial occupations ; 
while there is a total neglect of those great concerns 
which really demand our chief and highest regard. 
Amid the legitimate and even the laudable pursuits 
of ordinary life, ‘we are too apt to lose sight of those 
duties and responsibilities which attend a state of 
moral discipline, and that culture of the soul required 
as a preparation for the future state of existence to 
which we are hastening. But we cannot doubt that 
these considerations bear an important aspect in the 
eye of the Deity ; and that the mind in which they 
hold not an habitual influence is contemplated by him 
as in a state of moral destitution. 

There are, accordingly, two classes of characters 
clearly pointed out in the sacred writings,—namely, 
one in whom the conduct indicates the depravity 
within,—and another, in whom the external character 
preserves a respectable aspect in the estimation of 
men, while the moral feelings are in a corrupted con- 
dition in the sight of the Deity. We have formerly 
endeavoured to trace the laws to which this fact is 
to be referred, on the principles of the philosophy of 
the human mind :—they are chiefly two. (1. ) We 
have seen that there are original principles in our 
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nature which lead to a certain exercise of justice, 
veracity, and benevoience, independently of any 
recognition of divine authority. They are a part of 
our moral constitution, and calculated to promote 
important purposes in the harmony of human so- 
ciety; and they carry along with them a certain 
principle of reciprocal compensation which is entirely 
distinct fron: any impression of the moral aspect. 
The man who is deficient in them, indeed, incurs 
guilt; but a certain discharge of them may arise 
from mere natural, or even selfish feeling, uncon- 
nected with any sense of responsibility; and this 
consequently conveys no impression of moral ap- 
probation. In the very exercise of them a man 
receives his reward, partly by a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, which, from the constitution of his nature, they 
are calculated to yield, and partly as a member of 
that community where they promote peace, and 
order, and harmony; and he is not entitled to 
look farther, or to claim from them any feeling of 
merit in the sight of the Deity. (2.) A second 
principle, which bears an important relation to this 
subject, is the manner in which a man’s character is 
influenced by the particular motive or pursuit to 
which he has resigned the guidance of his conduct. 
One surrenders himself to the animal- propensities, 
and becomes a selfish profligate, insensible to every 
right principle of action, while his depraved condition 
is obvious to all around him. A second devotes_ 
himself to ambition; and a third to avarice: these 
ruling passions, it may be, are found to be adverse 


to the selfish indulgence and open profligacy of the 
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form: <a a character may arise out of them dis+ 

tinguished by much that is decent and réespectab Sy 
and worthy of appr obation in the eye of man. Ina 
fourth, the ruling motive may be the desire of esteem 
and approbation. - and this may, and often does, be- 
come a principle of such influence as to overpower, 
in a great measure, the selfish propensities, and to 
produce a character estimable not only for justice 
and veracity, but a higher degree of active benevo~ 
lence. Such a man sacrifices to his ruling passion 

» much that might be turned to the purposes of ambi- 
tion, avarice, or selfish indulgence, by those who are 


ae en by these propensities ; ; and in doing so, he 
+e 


s his reward. He finds it in the gratification of 
that principle which n him has become predommant; 
and, rather than hazard the loss of esteem by those 
whose approbation he values, he will submit to much 
personal exertion, and sacrifice much selfish ad- 
vantage, which others might deem highly worthy of 
attainment. But all this may goon without any re- 
cognition of divine authority ; 3 and may all exist ina 
man in whom there is much impurity of desire, and 
much deficiency of moral feeling. It is all referable 
to a motive of a personal nature, and in the gratifi- 
cation of this his ruling principle i is satisfied. 

The state of mind which is under the influence 
of an habitual sense of the divine presence may, 

therefore, be considéred under two relations,—the 
one referring more immediately to the Deity, the 
other to our fellow-men. The former seems chiefly 
to include an effort to have every desire, thought, 
and imagination of the heart, regulated by a sense 
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the p presence @ ad the purity of God, an 
aity to’ his will. ~ Amidmuch feeling of ee * 
in these respects, it le our attention to that inter- 
esting mental cor ion in which. th ere is a contest 
and a warfare within,—and a ailin jo thm 
to every thing that is at variance v ith the purity of 
amoral being. The second > division’ includes the 
cultivation of feelings of kindness and benevolence 
towards all men; the love of justice,—the love of 
truth,—the love of peace,—the forgiveness of inju- 
ries,—the mortification of selfishness; ina word. . 
the earnest and habitual desire to promote the com- 
fort and alleviate the distresses of others. From, 
these two mental conditions. must spring a characs 
ter, distinguished alike by piety towards God, and 
by high integrity, benevolence, and active usefulness _ e ‘ie 
towards man. He who earnestly cultivates this 
purity within feels that he requires continual watch- 
fulness, and constant direction of the mind to those 
truths and moral causes which are calculated to in- 
fluence his volitions. He feels further that he is in 
need of a might not his c own in this high design ; but 
for this he knows also he can look, ‘vith urbleicons 
fidence and hope, when, under a sense of moral 
weakness, he asks is powerful aid.” 


ae 


IL “An humble and dutiful submission to the ap- 
pointments of Providence,—as part of a great che 
which is regulated by infinite wisdom. The m 
who bears upon his mind this sublime impressior 
has learned to contemplate the Almighty One as 
disposing of 1e events of the lower world, and 
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assigning to each of his rational creatures the place 
which he occupies. That place, whatever it may 
be, he perceives has attached to it special duties and 
responsibilities, and calls for the cultivation of 
moral qualities peculiarl adapted to it. Is it one 
of comfort, wealth, or Mik fcc, nolo ‘obligations 
arise out of the means of usefulness which these 
command. Is it one of humble life, privatic » OF 
actual suffering,—each of these also has its peculiar 
bg and each is to be contemplated as belonging 

a great system of moral discipline, in which no. 
part can be wanting in consistency with the harmony 
of the whole. Such a submission of the soul to the 
appointments of God does not preclude the use of 
all legitimate means for bettering our condition,—or 
for preventing or removing sources of distress. But 
when, under the proper use of such means, these are 
not removed, it leads us habitually to that higher 


power, to whose will all such attempts must be sub- 


servient; and while it elevates our thoughts above 
present events and second causes, it reminds us of 
that great scheme of discipline through which we 
are passing, and the purposes which these events 
are calculated to promote in our own moral improve- 
ment. Viewed under such feelings, the ills of life 
lose that aspect in which we are too apt to contem- 
plate them; and will be considered with new and 
peculiar interest, as essential to that system, the 
er at object of which is to prepare and purify us for 
: higher state of being. 


Til. A sense of moral riotous nan lh 4 
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and that humility and devout self-abasement. which 
arise out of it. . This must be a prominent feeling 
in every one who views his. own conduct, and his_ 
mental emotions in reference to the purity of God. 
It naturally leads to supplication for his mercy and 
forgiveness ; and, in the wondrous display of his 
character, given in the sacred writings, a provision 
is disclosed, in virtue of which the exercise of mercy 
is made consistent with the truth and justice of a 
moral governor. ‘This dispensation of peace. we 
find habitually represented as adapted to man in a 
state of spiritual destitution ; and no mental condi- 
tion is more frequently referred to, as acceptable ~ 
with the Deity, than that which consists of contrition ~~ 
and lowliness of mind. “Thus sayeth the highand 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
Holy ; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him =~ 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit,—to revive 
the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of 
the contrite ones.” With this state of mind is very 
naturally associated a sense of moral weakness,— 
and a constant reliance on divine aid, both for di- 
rection through life, and for the culture of the moral 
being. ie 
g & «= 4 
IV. It is. only necessary to add,—a_ profound 

“sense of gratitude and love towards the Deity as the 
Giver of all good, as our daily Preserver and Bene- 
factor. These feelings will have a speci. ae 
ence to the display whith he has given of his char- 

peter as merciful, gracious, and slow to anger; and 

4,, te the ae which he has made for the recovery 
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and restoration of his fallen creatures, through “God 
manifest in the flesh.” Of this divine Person, and 
the work which he came to accomplish, philosophy 
presumes not to speculate; but we have seen the 
light afforded by the inductions of moral science 
respecting the probability of this revelation, and its 
adaptation to the actual state of man in his relation 
to the Deity. We have seen the impression cone 
veyed by the character of the Messiah, considered 
merely as matter of historical truth,—exhibiting such 
a pattern as never appeared in our world, except in 


him, of a pure and_perfect moral beiiig. We have 


seen, further, the iacontrovertible nature of that evi- 
dence, transmitted by testimony, and confirmed, as 
it is, in a very peculiar manner, by periodical-observ- 


. ances, on which the whole revelation is supported ; 


and the inductions of sound philosophy harmonize 
with the impressions of the man, who, feeling his 
own, moral necessities, yields his cordial assent to 
this mystery of God, and seeks in its provisions his 
peace in the life that now is, and his hope for the life 
that is to come. 


From the whole mental condition, thus slightly 
delineated, there will naturally arise a character and 
conduct adapted to the feelings and principles which 
rule within. This implies, as we have seen, a due 
regulation of the desires, and an habitual direction of 
them to objects of real and adequate importance,—~ 
a diligent cultivation and exercise of all the affections, 
—and a conduct distinguished, in the highest degree, — 
by purity, integrity, veracity, and active benevolence, 
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It implies a profound submission to the will of the 
Almighty, which puts to silence every murmuring or 
repining thought under any dispensation of his provi- 
dence. It comprehends the habitual suppression of 
every selfish principle, and the constant aspiration 
after a state of moral feeling, which proposes to 
itself no lower standard than that which will bear the 
inspection of a being of infinite purity. ‘This charac- 
ter seems to correspond with that high tone of morals 
enjoined in the sacred writings. Its elements are 
defined and clear: would we seek to estimate iis. 
sublimity and its truth, we have only to compare it — 
with those distorted and temporizing systems which 
have resulted from the inventions of men. A feeling 
of dissatisfaction, the same in kind, though it may 
differ in degree, will attach to them all ; and there is 
none in which we can confidently rest, until we rise 
o the sublime morality of the gospel. That great 
system of ethical purity comes to us under the sanc- 
tion of divine revelation, and established by the mi- 
raculous evidence by which the proof of this is con- 
veyed; but it is independent of any other support 
than that which it carries in itself,—consistency 
with the character of God,—and harmony with the 
best feelings of man. In yielding an absolute con- 
sent to its supreme authority, we require no external 
evidence. We have only to look at the record in its 
own majestic simplicity, tried by the highest inductions 
of the philosophy of the.moral powers, to enable us 
to point to the morality of the gospel, and say, with 
unshrinking confidence,—this is truth. 

If we would seek for that, which must be of all 
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conceivable things of the highest moment both for the 
peace and the improvement of the moral being, it is 
to.be found in the habit of mind, in which there is 
the uniform contemplation of the divine character, 
with a constant reliance on the guidance of the Al- 
mighty in every action of life. “One thing,” says 
an inspired writer, “have I desired of the Lord, that 
will I seek after; that I may dwell in the house of 
the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty 
of the Lord; and to inquire in his temple.” The 
man who thus cultivates the habitual impression of 
the divine presence lives in an atmosphere peculiarly 
hisown. The storms which agitate the lower world 
may blow around or beneath, but they touch not 
him ; as the traveller has seen from the mountain’s 
top the war of elements below, while he stood in un- 
clouded sunshine. In the works, and ways, and 
perfections of the Eternal One he finds a subject of 


exalted contemplation, in comparison with which the 
highest inquiries of human science sink into insignifi- 


cance. It is an exercise, also, which tends at once 
to elevate and to purify the mind. It raises us from 
the minor concerns and transient interests which are 
so apt to occupy us, to that wondrous field in which 
“worlds and worlds compose one universe,”—and 
to that mind which bade them move in their appointed 
orbits, and maintains them all in undeviating har- 
mony. While it thus teaches us to bend in humble 
adoration before a wisdom which we cannot fathom, 
and a power which we cannot comprehend, it directs 
our attention to a display of moval attributes which 
at once challenge our reverence and demand our 
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imitation. By thus leading us to compare ourselves 
with the supreme excellence, it tends to produce 
profound humility, and, at the same time, that habitual 
aspiration after moral improvement which constitutes 
the highest state of man. ‘The proud,” says an 
eloquent writer, “look down upon the earth, and see 
nothing that creeps upon its surface more noble than 
themselves; the humble look upwards to their God.” 
This disposition of mind, so far from being opposed 
to the acquirements of philosophy, sits with peculiar 
grace upon the man who, through the most zealous 
cultivation of human science, ascends to the eternal 
Cause. The farther he advances in the wonders of 
nature, the higher he risesin his adoration of the 
power and the wisdom which guide the whole ;— 
‘Where others see a sun, he sees a Deity.” And 
then, in every step of life, whether of danger, distress, 
or difficulty, the man who cultivates this intercourse 
with the incomprehensible One “ inquires in his tem- 
ple.” He inquires for the guidance of divine wisdom, 
and the strength of divine aid, in his progress through 
the state of moral discipline ; he inquires, in a pe- 
culiar manner, for this aid in the culture of his moral 
being, when he views this mighty undertaking in its 
important reference to the life which is to come ; 
he inquires for a discernment of the ways of Divine 
Providence, as he either feels it in his own concerns, 
or views it in the chain of events which are going on 
in the world around him. He learns to trace the 
whole to the same unerring hand which guides the 
planet in its course ; and thus rests in the absolute 
conviction that the economy of Providence is one 
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e* great and magnificent system of design, and order, 
and harmony. These, we repeat with confidence, 
are no visions of the imagination, but the sound in- 
ductions of a calm and rational philosophy. They 
are conclusions which compel the assent of every 
candid inquirer, when he follows out that investiga” 
tion of mighty import,—what is God,—and what is 
that essence in man which he has endowed with the 
power of rising to himself. 

To enlargeupon these important subjects would 
lead us away fromthe proper design of a work which 
is intended chiefly to mvestigate the light we derive 
from the phenomena of the mind itself ‘The points 
which have been stated, as arising out of the impres- 
sions of every sound understanding, challenge the 
assent of all who believe in a present and presiding 
Deity,—a being of infinite power and wisdom, and 
of perfect purity. With him who calls in question 
this sublime truth’ we have no common feeling, and 
no mutual premises on which an argument can be 
founded. We must therefore leave him to sit in soli- 
tary pride, while he views the chaos which his fancy 
has framed,—and strives to reconcile the discordant 
elements of a system in which there are effects with- 
out a cause, and harmony without a regulating power ; 
and in which the mind can perceive no element of 
credibility, consistency, or truth. 

With this slight outline, therefore, we must quit a 
subject of the deepest interest, but which belongs ra- 
ther to the theologian than to the inquirer in mental. 
science; and proceed briefly to investigate the means _ 
by which the condition of the moral feelings, which 
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has been the subject of the preceding observations, 
may be promoted and cultivated as the regulating 
principle of the whole character. ‘Two views 
may be taken of this point, which, though they 
harmonize with each other in practice, are to be con- 
sidered, in their philosophical aspect, as distinct. 
The restoration of man from a state of estrange- 
ment, anarchy, or moral death we are taught in the 
sacred writings to refer to a power from without the 
mind,—an influence directly from God. We have 
seen the various considerations derived from the 
phenomena. of the mind, and our impressions of the 
divine character, giying to this great doctrine a prob- 
ability which claims the assent of every correct un- 
derstanding. But, without in any degree losing sight 
of the:truth and the importance of this principle, the 
immediate object of our attention, as a branch of men- 
tal science, is rather the process of the mind itself, 
by means of which an habitual influence is produced 
upon the whole character.. This is a compound 
operation, which may probably be analyzed in the 
following. manner. It seems to be composed of 
reason, attention, and a modification of concep- 
tion. The province of Reason is to examine the 
truth of the statements or doctrines which are proposed 
to the mind as calculated to act upon its moral feel- 
ings; and upon this being done in a correct manner 
must depend the validity of the subsequent parts of 
the mental process. This being premised, it is the 
office of Attention, aided by reason, to direct the 
mind assiduously to the truths, so as fully to perceive 
their relations and tendencies. By the farther pro. 
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cess, analogous to Conception, they are then placed 
before us in such a manner as to give them the effect 
of real and present existence. By these means, 
truths relating to things for which we have not the 
evidence of our senses, or referrmg to events which 
are future, but fully expected to happen, are kept 
before the mind, and influence the moral feelings and 
the character in the same manner as if the facts be- 
lieved were actually seen, or the events expected were 
taking place in our view. ‘This mental operation is 
Faith; and for the sound exercise of it the con- 
stituent elements now mentioned are esseritially ne- 
cessary. The truth must: be received by the judg- 
ment upon adequate evidence; and, by the other 
parts of the process, it must be so kept before the 
mind, that it may exercise such a moral influence 
as might arise from the actual vision, or present 
existence, of the things believed. 

Attention to these considerations will probably 
enable us to discover some of the fallacies which 
have obscured and bewildered this important subject. 
When the impression which is thus-allowed to influ- 
ence the mind is one which has not been received by 
the judgment, upon due examination, and adequate 
evidence of its truth,—this is enthusiasm,—not faith. 
Our present course of inquiry does not lead us to 
treat of the notions which have, in various individuals, 
been thus allowed-to usurp the place of truth. To 
those who would preserve themselves from the in- 
fluence of such; the first great inquiry, respecting 
their own mental impressions, ought to be,—are 


they facts ?—and on what evidence do they rest which’ 
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can satisfy a sound understanding that they are so? 
On the other hand is to be avoided an error, not less 
dangerous than the wildest fancies of the enthusiast, 
and not less unworthy of aregulated mind. This 
consists in treating real and important truths as if they 
were visions of the imagination, and thus dismissing 
them, without examination, from the influence which 
they ought to produce upon the moral feelings. I+ 
is singular also to remark how these two modifica- 
tions of character may be traced to a condition of the 
reasoning powers essentially the same. The former 
receives a fiction of the imagination, and rests upon 
it as truth. The latter, acting upon some prejudice 
or mental impression which has probably no better 
foundation, puts away real and important truths with- 
out any examination of the evidence on which they 
are founded. ‘The misapplication of the reasoning 
powers is the same in-both. It consists in proceed- 
ing upon a mere impression, without exercising the 
judgment on the question -of its evidence, or on 
the facts and considerations which are opposed to it. 
Two characters of a very opposite description thus 
meet in that mental condition, which draws them 
equally, though in sere directions, astray from 
the truth. 

When a truth has fully received the sanction of 
the judgment, the second office of faith is, by atten- 
tion and conception, to keep it habitually before the 
mind, so that it may produce its proper influence’ 
upon the character. This is to live by faith; and — 

in this consists that operation of the great principle — 
which effectually distinguishes it from all pretended 
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feelings and impressions assuming its name. We 
Speak, in common language, of a head-knowledge 
which does not affect the heart; and of a man who 
is sound in his creed, while he phases little of its n= 
fluence upon his conduct. The mental condition of 
such a man presents a subject of intense interest. 
His alleged belief, it is probable, consists merely in 
words, or in arguing ingeniously on points to which 
he attaches no real value. These may have been 
impressed upon him by education; they may. con- 
stitute the creed of a party to which he has devoted 
hims f and he may-argue in support of them with 
all the energy of party zeal. In the samje,manner, 
a man may contend warmly in favour of compassion 
whose conduct shows a cold and barren selfishness : 
but this is not benevolence; and the other is not 
faith, Both are empty professions of a belief i in 
certain truths, which have never fixed themselves i in 
the mind so as to become regulating principles or 
moral causes in the mental constitution. We may , 
indeed suppose another character, slightly removed 
from this, in which-the truths have really received 
the approbation of the judgment, and yet fail to pro- 
duce their proper influence. This arises from dis- 
torted moral habits, and a vitiated state of the moral 
faculties, which have destroyed the healthy balance 
of the whole economy of the mind. The conse- 
quence is, that the man perceives and approves of 
truths, without. feeling their tendencies, and without 
manifesting their power. 

Intimately connected with this subject, ale IS a 
remarkable principle in our mental constitution, for- 
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merly referred to,—namely, the relation between 
certain facts or truths, and certain moral emotions 
which naturally arise from them, according to the 
chain of sequences which has been established in 
the economy of the mind. A close connexion thus 
exists between our intellectual habits and our moral 
feelings, which leads to consequences of the utmost 
practical moment. ‘Though we have little imme- 
diate voluntary power over our moral emotions, we 
have a power over the intellectual processes with 
which these are associated: We can direct the 
mind to truths, and we can cherish trains of thought, 

which are calculated to produce correct moral feel- 
ings; and we can avoid or banish mental images or 
trains of thought which have an opposite tendency. 
This is the power over the succession of our 
thoughts, the due exercise of which forms so im- 
portant a feature of a well-regulated mind in regard 
to intellectual culture; its influence upon us as 
moral beings is of still higher — more vital im- 
portance. 

The sound exercise of. that hes condition 
which we call Faith consists, therefore, in the recep- 
tion of certain truths by the judgment,—the proper 
direction of the attention to their moral tendencies, 
—and the habitual influence of them upon the feel- 
ings and the conduct. When the sacred writers tell 
us that, without faith it is impossible to please God, 
—and when they speak of aman being saved by 
faith,—it is not to a mere admission of certain truths 
as a part of his creed that they-ascribe consequences 
so important; but toa state in which these truths 
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are uniformly followed out to certain results which: 
they are calculated to produce, according to the usual 
course of sequences in every sound mind. This 
principle is strikingly illustrated by one of these 
writers, by reference to a simple natrative. During 
the invasion of Canaan by the armies of Israel, two 
men were sent forward as spies to bring a report 
concerning the city of Jericho. The persons en- 
gaged in this mission were received in a friendly 
manner by a woman whose house was upon the 
wall of the city; when their presence was dis- 
covered, she hid them from their pursuers; and 
finally enabled them to escape by letting them down 
by a cord from a window. Before taking leave of 
them, she expressed her firm conviction that the 
army to which they belonged was soon to take pos- 
session of Jericho, and of the whole country; and 
she made them swear to her, that, when this should 
take place, they would show mercy to her father’s 
house. The engagement was faithfully fulfilled. 
When the city was taken, and the other inhabitants 
destroyed, the woman was preserved, with all her 
kindred. In this very simple occurrence, the woman 
is represented by the sacred writer as having been 
saved by faith. The object of her faith was the 
event which she confidently expected, —that the city 
of Jericho was to be destroyed. . The ground of 
her faith was the rapid manner in which the most 
powerful nations had already fallen before the armies 
of Israel,—led, as she believed, by a divine power. 
Acting upon this conviction, in the manner in which 
a belief so deeply affecting her. personal safety was 
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likely to influence any sound mind, she took means 
for her preservation by making friends of the spies. 
Her faith saved her,-because without it she would 
not have made this provision; but, unless she had 
followed out her belief to the measure which was 
calculated to effect this object, the mere belief of the 
event would have availed her nothng. When we 
therefore ascribe important results to faith, or to any 
other mental operation, we ascribe them, not to the 
operation itself, but to this followed out to the con- 
sequences which it naturally-produces according to 
the constitution of the human mind. In the same 
manner, we may speak of one man in a certain state 
of danger or difficulty being saved by lis wisdom, 
and another by his strength. -. In doing so, we ascribe 
such results; not to the mere possession of these 
qualities, but to the efforts which naturally arose 
from them in the circumstances in which the indi- 
vidual was placed. And when the inspired writer 
says, that without faith it is impossible to please 
God, he certainly refers to no mere mental im- 
pression, and, to no barren system of opinions ; but 
to the reception of certain truths, which, in our pres- 
ent state of being, are entirely the objects of faith, 
and to all that influence upon the moral feelings and 
the character which these must produce upon every 
mind that really believes them. 


On this great subject much misconception appears 
to have arisen from not sufficiently attending to the 
condition in which, as moral beings, we are placed 
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in the present state of existence, and the important 
part which must be performed by the mental exer- 
cise called faith. As physical and intellectual beings, 
we have certain relations to the objects by which we 
are surrounded, and with these we communicate by 
means of our bodily senses. But, assmoral beings, 
our relations are entirely of a different nature ; and 
the facts and motives which are calculated to act 
upon us in these relations are chiefly the objects of 
faith ; that is, they are not cognizable by any of our 
senses, but are to be received by a different part of 
our constitution, and upon a separate kind of evi- 
dence. ‘This, accordingly, is the simple but im- 
portant distinction referred to by the sacred writer, 
when, in allusion to our condition as moral beings, 
he-says,—*“ we walk by faith, not by sight.” The 
objects of sight, here intended to express all the 
objects of sense, exercise over us an habitual and 
powerful influence. They constantly obtrude them- 
selves upon our notice without any exertion of our — 
own ; and it requires a peculiar exercise of mind to 
withdraw: our attention from them, and to feel the 
power of events which are future, and of things 
which are not seen. This mental exercise is Faith. 
Its special province, as we have seen, is to receive 
truths which are presented directly to the mind,—to 
place them before us with all the vividness of actual 
and present existence,—and to make them exert 
upon us an agency analogous to that which is pro- 
duced by objects of sight. The next great point in 
our inquiry, therefore, is, what are the truths which 
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are calculated thus to operate upon us as moral 
beings, and which it is the object of faith to bring 
habitually before us. 


When we withdraw our minds from the influence 
of sensible things, and send forth our attention to 
those truths which are the province of faith, the first 
great object which meets our view is the eternal 
incomprehensible One, the moral Governor of the 
universe,—a being of infinite perfections and infinite 
purity. From the stupendous works of nature, we 
trace his operation as the great Jirst Cause,——and 
infer, with absolute certainty, his boundless power 
and wisdom, and his independent existence. The 
impress of his moral attributes he has fixed with in- 
delible certainty upon our «moral perceptions,— 
where, in the light of conscience, co-operating with 
a simple process of reason, we perceive him to be a 
being of infinite holiness, and of unerring truth and 
justice. Our knowledge of these attributes is: not 
the result of any process of reasoning which can 
admit of deliberation or doubt. They force them- 
selves upon our conviction by the most simple prin- 
ciples of induction, when, from our own. mental and 
moral endowments, we infer the perfection of him 
who formed us. 

_ From evéry conception we can form of sucha 

being, we have an equally insuperable conviction of 
his universal presence,—that he is the witness, not 
only of our conduct, but of the thoughts and imagina- 
tions of the heart ; and that from these, as indicating © 
our real Batiste and not from our conduct alone, 
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our moral aspect is estimated by him,—the pure and 
holy One who seeth in secret. Each moment, as it 
passes rapidly over us, we know is bringing us nearer 
to that period when all our hopes and fears for this 
world shall lie with us in the grave. But we feel 
also that this is the entrance to another state of 
being,——a state of moral-retribution, where the eter- 
nal One is to be disclosed: in all his attributes as a 
moral Governor. ‘These considerations fix them- 
selves upon the mind, with a feeling of yet new and 


more tremendous interest, when we further take into . 


view that this future existence stretches out before 
us Into endless duration. This is the truth so 
powerfully expressed by the sacred: writer, in terms 
which by their brevity convey, in the most-adequate 
manner, their overwhelming import,—* The things 
which are ‘seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal.” 


These truths are not the visions of enthusiasm; | 
neither are they the result of any process of reason- 
ing by which different men may arrive at different. 


conclusions. ‘They force themselves upon our con- 
viction with a power which we cannot put away 
from us, when we turn our attention to the solemn 


inquiry, what we are, and what is God. In the. 
sacred writings they are detailed and illustrated, ina 


connected and harmonious manner; and are im- 
pressed upon us with the force of a revelation from 
the Deity. himself. But the principles there dis- 
closed meet with an impression in our moral consti- 
tution which pleads with authority for their truth. It 


is the province of faith to keep these habitually before. 
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the mind, and to cause them to influence the feelings 
and the conduct as if they were objects of sense,— 
as if the Deity in all the purity of his character were 
actually disclosed to our view,—or as if we were 
present at that dread hour which shall witness his 
righteous retribution. The man who thus feels their 
power, and exhibits their influence ae. his charac- 
ter, is he who lives by faith. 

When, under this mental exercise, a man brings 
himself into the immediate presence of the Eternal 
One; when he atraigns himself, as it were, before 
the bar of the omniscient Judge; when he places 
before him that future state which stretches forth into 
endless existence, a train of feelings must arise in 
his mind, to which he was a stranger, so long as he 
placidly resigned himself to the influence of sensible 
things. He views this being of infinite purity as one 
who has been all his life the “daily witness of his con- 
duct; and feels that even the secrets of the heart 
have been at all times open to Divine inspection. 
Each day, as it passed unheeded over him, was a 
~ portion gone by of his period of moral discipline ; 
and each, as it glided amid the frivolities of life, or 
the active pursuit of temporal good, had its moral 
aspect assigned to it in the judgment of the Eternal 
mind. Along with these impressions, which no 
reflecting man can put away from him, a voice within 
forces upon him the conviction, that, were his whole 
history disclosed to his fellow-men, he would, even in 
their estimation, be found wanting. How much 
more deeply must this be fixed upon his inmost soul, 
when he feels that the whole is, at one glance, ex-- 
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posed to the eye of Omniscience ; and that an hour 
is rapidly approaching, when a strict account must 
be rendered, and a righteous sentence pronounced, 
the result of which will extend into eternal existence. 
With.these truths upon his mind, what reflecting man 
can view without awe the moment which is to close 
his state-of moral discipline, when, disencumbered 
from his earthly tenement, he shall find himself alone 
with God, and there.shall burst upon his astonished 
faculties the blaze of an endless day. ‘TFhese are 
not the speculations of fancy, but eternal truth. 
The man who habitually. acts under their influence 
knows that this faith rests upon a conviction which 
cannot be shaken, when he recognises in.all his ways 
the presence and the inspection of the Deity, when 
he feels the obligation to have even the desires and 
affections under subjection to his will, and when hex. 
resigns himself to his guidance, and asks his power-_ 
ful aid, both for the conduct of this life, and the — 
preparation for the life which is: to come. 


Solemn is the hour when a man thus retires from 
the tumult of life, and seriously proposes to himself 
the question, what is his condition as a moral being ? 
what have been his leading pursuits in that life 
which is hastening to a close? what is his aspect 
in the view of that incomprehensible One, who per- 
ceives ata single glance the whole details of his 
moral history. Is he safe to meet the full splendour 
of that eye? has he no apprehension, that, when 
called to account in the immediate presence of un- 


erring purity, he may not be able to answer, The 
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man lives not who can appeal to his own heart and 
say, after serious inquiry, that he can thus meet the 
penetrating search of him, whose knowledge is per- 
fect as his purity is infinite: the man fees not, 
who can look back upon his whole life, without feel- 
ing that, in the sight of this unspotted One, he is 
polluted with guilt: and, if his heart condemn him, 
with all its partiality for his own views and feelings, 
and all its forgetfulness of many points in his moral 
history, he must feel that God is greater than his 
heart, and knoweth all things. Under such an im- 
pression, to what refuge shall he betake himself? 
Does he appeal to an indefinite idea of the mercy 
of the Deity,—it must be evident that this conveys 
no distinct principle, and will not bear the confidence 
nich is essential to hope and peace. . For we can- 


aa not go to the extent of supposing a mercy so indis- 
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criminate, that the Deity will depart from all the laws 


which he has made, and which he has impressed 


upon us as a part of our moral constitution. This 
would be ascribing to infinite wisdom an indecision 
and a change of purpose unworthy of the weakest 
human lawgiver. If, then, we do not boldly assume 
this position, how are we to draw the line where such 
mercy is to terminate; and where the Almighty is 
to appear in his character of justice, as a righteous 
moral governor. If we find that each individual fixes 
a different standard, and that each extends it so as to 
favour his own condition, it is clear that the system 
presents no character of truth, and that it is incapa- 
ble of ministering to the consolation of him who 
feels his own necessities, and seriously contemplates 


the character of G 
apply such reasoning to human enactments would 
be to represent them as a mockery of justice; and 
that it is impossible thus to argue respecting the laws 
of him who is infinite in holiness, and boundless in 
wisdom. He cannot but acknowledge that a uni- 
verse governed in such a manner would run into 
iremediable confusion and anarchy; and will find 
it impossible, on any principle which human reason- 
ing can furnish, to arrive at. any other decision than 
this,—that the Judge of all the earth must be 
unchanging in his purposes, and impartial in his 
justice. 

To this conclusion we are led-by the clearest in- 
ductions of moral science; but at this momentous 
point philosophy fails us. No human power can 
find a refuge to which the mind can betake itself 
under a sense of guilt; no human wisdom can. an- 
swer the inquiry of mighty import, can God be just, 
and yet justify the ungodly? But here we are met 
by a light from heaven which has burst upon the 
scene of doubt and of darkness; and are called to 
bring down the pride of our reason in humble. sub- 
mission to the testimony of God. It comes supported | 
by a weight of evidence which*challenges the cor- 
dial assent of the most acute understanding, and the 
power of which will be best appreciated by those who, 
with sincere desire for truth, have made the highest 
attainments in the laws of rigid inquiry. It discloses 
an atonement made for sin, and an influence from 
heaven calculated to restore the moral being to the 
purity in which it was formed. It thus meets alike 
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the necessities of man, as ina tite of actual guilt, 
and a state of moral degradation.» For the one, it 
displays a scheme of mercy in wi 
the Divine character is vindicated, while pardon is 
extended to transgressors. ‘To the other it offers 
power from heaven, which will correct the disorders 
of the moral constitution, and raise the man anew to 
the likeness of God. It thus forms an harmonious 
whole, uniform and consistent in itself; worthy of 
the character of God, and adapted to the condition 
of man} and: to every one who feels his own moral 
riecessities, and estimates the purity of the Deity, it 
brings an absolute conviction of its truth. 

A participation in the benefits of this revelation of 
divine mercy is said, in the sacred writings, to be 
received by Faith; and this expression has given 
rise to controversies and contending systems, which 
have involved the subject in much perplexity. While 
some have restricted the operation of faith to the 
mere belief of a certain system of opinions, others 
have referred to it a series of mysterious impressions 
and enthusiastic feelings at variance with every dic- 
tate of sound reasoning. The principle of faith, 
however, holds so prominent a place in the scheme 
of, Christian truth, that some clear notions respecting 
its nature must: be felt to be of the highest interest. 
It holds also, as we have formerly seen, a most im- 
portant position in the philosophy of the moral feel- 
ings,—being that mental operation by which we 
receive a certain class of truths of the utmost con- 
sequence to us as responsible beings. Itis a process: 
which every one feels, but which cannot be defined ; 
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and ” can ane illustrated only by tracing its influence 
in regard to those objects to which it is more par- 
ticularly directed. 

The objects of faith are twofold,—truths ad- 
dressed to our understanding, and benefits. offered 
or promised. We have formerly had occasion to 
trace the action of faith in regard to truth,—espe- 
cially a class of truths which are caleulated, when 
really believed, to exert a powerful effect upon our 
moral feelings and conduct. Its operation, we have 
seen, is to bring these truths before us in such a 
manner, that they exert the same kind of influence 
as if the facts or events were objects of sense. The 
man who believes these truths, so as thus habitually to 
feel their power, is he who receives them in faith. 
This is the province of faith in regard to truth; we 
_ have next to analyze its operation in regard to offered 
or promised benefits,--and this we can best do by 
means of an example. 

Let us take the illustration of a man affected with 
a disease supposed to be mortal: he is told that a 
remedy has been discovered of infallible efficacy ; 
and that a person is at hand who is ready to admin- 
ister it. Does he perceive his danger; does he 
believe the virtue of the remedy; does he confide 
in the sincerity of the individual who offers it: this 
is faith. The immediate and natural result of his 
faith is, that he asks for the remedy: which is offered ; 
and this result is inseparable from such belief, ac- 
cording to the uniform sequence of volitions in every 
sound mind. ‘The man who professes to admit the 
facts, and does not show such a result of belief, pro- 
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fesses-what he does not actually feel. If he per- 
ceives not the extent of his danger, he asks not the 
remedy, because’ he values ‘it not; and the same 
effect may follow if he doubts either its. efficacy or 
the sincerity of him who offers it. In this case, itis 
also to be observed, that a reflection is thrown upon 
the character of this individual, by imputing to him 
an offer of what he has either not the power or the 
intention to perform. But if the man really believes 
the truths, he applies for the remedy; and he re- 
ceives it. Thus his faith saves him’; because by 
means of it he sought the offered aid. Could we 
suppose him merely to admit the facts, without ask- 
ing the remedy, his belief would avail him nothing. 


» Such appears to be the simple view we are to ~ 


take of Faith, when we apply it to the great benefits 
which are presented to us in the Christian revelation. 
This is addressed to us as beings in a state both of 


guilt and of depravity ; and as having no means of 


our own by which we can rescue ourselves from 
condemnation and impurity. It unfolds a dispensa- 
tion of peace, by which, in perfect consistency with 
the harmony of his character, the Deity offers mercy 
and forgiveness,—and an influence from himself 
which has power to purify the moral being. These 
benefits are conferred on every one who believes ; 
the man who is convinced of his guilt and perceives 
his impurity ; who feels his inability to rescue him- 
self; who admits the efficacy of the remedy, and 
confides i in the sincerity with which it is offered ;_ this 
is he who believes. His faith saves him ; becausty 
acting on his conviction, according to the uniform 
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sequence of volitions in every sound mind,—he asks 
the promised aid,——and asking, receives it. Much 
of the confusion in which the subject has been in- 
volved appears to have arisen from metaphysical 
refinements in which the various parts of this mental 
process are separated from each other. They form 
one harmonious whole, which cannot be broken. 
The man will not seek the remedy who believes not 
its.efficacy, and perceives not his moral necessities ; 
but, however he may profess to admit these facts, ifhe 


1 a | follows not out his belief to its natural result in ap- 
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plying for the remedy, his mere belief will not profit 
him. The grounds on which these truths are 
addressed to us are contained in that chain of evi- 

ence on which is founded the whole system of 


Christianity, —taken along with the conviction which 


every man receives of his actual moral condition, 
from the voice of conscience within. ‘The sincerity 


_of the offer we derive from our impression of the 


unchangeable attributes of the Deity. Accordingly, 
he who believes is said to give glory to God,—that 
is, to receive his statements with absolute confidence, 
and to form an honourable conception of the sin- 
cerity of his intentions. He who belieyes not re- 
jects the statements of the Almighty as false,—and 
treats him with the contempt which we apply to one 
whom we suppose to promise what he has no inten- 
tion to bestow. The man who-comes to God with 
the hope of acceptance is therefore required to come 
in the assurance of faith,—or an implicit conviction - 
that he is sincere in his intentions of bestowing the 
blessings which he offers; and whosoever hath not, 
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this assurance does dishonour to the divine charac- 
ter,—or “ maketh God a liar.” 

It were vain to enter upon the various systems 
and opinions in which this important doctrine has 
been misrepresented by its enemies, and often _per- 
verted by those who profess to be its friends. T'wo 
of these may be briefly noticed. Some have main- 
tained that the doctrine of an unconditional pardon 
sets aside the obligations of morality, because it has 
no regard to the personal character of the individual, 
or holds out the offer of acceptance to faith without 
obedience. Others contend that an essential part 
of faith is an immediate and absolute assurance of a 
man’s own acceptance in the sight of the Deity ; a 
that he who has not this is in.a state of unbelief. 
These two opinions, so different from each other, 
are equally founded upon misconception of the 
nature and provisions of the Christian economy. 

In regard to the former, it is only necessary to 
remark, that the revelation of Christian truth is not 
confined to an offer of pardon to the guilty ; its great 
object is the recovery and purification of the moral ” 
being ; and there is‘an essential and inviolable union 
between these two parts of the great scheme of re- 
demption. It provides in the most effectual manner 
for the interests of morality, by the purification of 
the desires and affections, the springs of action ; it 
is the morality of the heart. It proclaims a system 
of morals more pure and more exalted far than ever 
was contemplated by the wisest of men: .it exhibits 
an example of the perfect state of a moral being, i im 
the character of the Messiah ; and enforces the imi- 
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tation of this example as indispensable.in every one 
who professes to be his disciple. ‘These different 
parts of the scheme can never be separated, and 
there cannot be a.greater perversion of reasoning, or 
a greater misconception of the prominent features of 
the gospel of peace, than to allege that it does not 
provide, in the most effectual manner, for the highest 
interests of morality. 

The other opinion is equally founded upon error, 
namely, that which considers it essential to faith that 


' aman be assured of his personal acceptance in the 
sight of the Deity. It is obvious that this is a 


sophism clearly opposed to sound reasoning, and to» 
the first principles of the philosophy of the moral 
feelings. For faith, viewed as a mental process, 
must always have for its object facts; and these 
facts must rest upon such evidence as is sufficient 
to convince the understanding of their truth. To 
talk of faith, without such facts and such evidence, 
is a mere logical fallacy, or an absurdity in terms. 
But there is no disclosure of the personal accept- 
ance of any individual, and, connequentliye on no 
principle of sound reasoning can this ever be con- 
sidered as the object of faith. This doctrine, theré- 
fore, is applying a most.important principle of the 
mind, not to facts, which alone can warrant the ex- 
ercise of faith, but to a vision of the imagination, 
which admits of no evidence, and cannot be sub- 
jected to any test of its truth. 

Widely different from all such flimsy atid imagin- 
ary hypotheses is the great system of Christian 
truth,—harmonious and consistent in itself,-—-and 
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ehallenging the approbation of the soundest under- 
standing. It reveals, as we have seen, a dispensa- 
tion of mercy, in accordance with the highest ideas 
we can form of the Divine perfections. It is sup- 
ported by a chain of evidence which carries convic- 
tion to the mind of the most rigid inquirer ; and thus 
it is a sound and legitimate object of faith. It 
reveals also a provision for purifymg the moral 
nature ; and this in every case accompanies the dis- 
pensation of mercy to those who receive it. The 
effects of this powerful agency, therefore, become 
the test and the evidence of the reality of. faith. 
Does a man seek a proof .of his acceptance,—the 
reference is to facts in his own moral condition. He 
is to look for it in a change which is taking place in 
his character,-—a new direction of his desires,—a 
new regulation of his affections, —an habitual impres- 
sion, to which he was a stranger before, of the pres- 
ence and the perfections of the Deity,—and anew 
light which has burst upon his view, respecting his 
relations to this life and to that which is to come. 
He is to seek this evidence in a mind which aims 


at no lower standard than that which will bear the: 


constant inspection of infinite purity; he is to seek 
it, and to manifest it to others, in a spirit which takes 
no lower pattern than that model of perfection,—the 
character of the Messiah. These acquirements, 
indeed, are looked upon, not as a ground of accept- 


ance, but a test of moral condition; not as, in any » 
degree, usurping the place of the great principle of 


faith, but as its fruits and evidences. As these, then, 
are the only proofs of the reality of this principle, so 
82 
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they are the only basis on which a man.can rest any 
sound conviction of his moral aspect in the sight of 
the Deity; and that system is founded on delusion 
and falsehood: which, in this respect, holds out any 
other ground of -confidence than the purification of 
the heart,--and a corresponding harmony of the 
whole character. Such attainment, indeed, is not 
made at once, nor is it ever made in a full and per- 
fect manner in the present state of being ; but, where 
the great principle has been fixed within, there i is a 
persevering effort, and a . uniform contest, and a con- 
tinual aspiration after conformity to the great model 
of perfection. . Each step that a man gains in this 
progress serves to extend his view of the high pat- 
tern to which his eye is steadily directed; and, as 
his knowledge of it is thus enlarged, he is led by 
comparison to feel more and more. deeply his own 
deficiency. It thus produces increasing humility, 
and an increasing sense of his own imperfection, 
and causes him continually to feel that, i in this war- 
fare, he requires.a power which is not inman. But 
he knows also that this is provided as an essential 
part of the great system on which his hope is estab- 
lished. Amid much weakness, therefore, and many 
infirmities, his moral improvement goes forward. 
Faint and feeble at first as the earliest dawn of the 
morning, it becomes brighter and steadier as it pro- 
ceeds in its course, and, “as the shining light, 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 


‘THE END. 
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_ SECTION I. 


i Page 15. 


Aes . 

In what twofold light is man to’ be ‘contemplated ?—What is 
the office of the intellectual powers !—With what kind of truths 
are they more especially conversant? gE 

What relations does he sustain viewed as 4 moral being ?—In 
what respect are these two parts of his mental constitution per- 
ceived to be distinct from each other ?—What is the case in a 
well-regulated mind ?—What ought to be made to contribute to 
man’s purity as a moral being? - 

Of what fact does a slight observation convince us ?—What 
are some of the circumstances which bear a part in producing 
this derangement ?—What is the effect of the bustle of life ?— 
With what things are we most deeply concerned as moral 
beings ?—From what source do we in this case receive benefit ? 
— What takes place under such influence ‘—In what do we see 
the first of these exemplified ? 

To what anticipation does this subject lead us ?—What con- 
jecture is rendered highly probable by certain facts in our mental 

‘phenomena ?—How should we contemplate impressions so re- 
called, and why? 

Compared with this part of man’s nature, what other things 
are thrown into the background ?— Why ?—What science there- 
fore is to be considered as the highest of all human pursuits ?— 
What do we feel besides its importance 7—What sources of 
knowledge have we in this great inquiry to which nothing ana- 

egous is found in the history of physical science /—How will 
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some probably view and appeal to the second of these ?—~ What 
is the author’s reply to this, and on what founded ?—To what is 
the disregard of Scripture light in these investigations com- 
pared ?—How is the comparison carried out ? 

What are we enabled to attain from these combined sources 
of knowledge ?—When in an especial manner do we do so?— 
MO cs tendency has the science when cultivated on these prin- 
ciples ? 


SECTION II. 
Page 22. 


To how many classes is the knowledge received through our 
intellectual powers referable ?—How may they be distinguished ? 
—How is the former procured ?—What operations do they con- 
stitute /—What does the full exercise of them require /—How 
does it appear that such culture is not essential to every indi- 
vidual ? we. 

What is said of the knowledge derived from the other source? 
Under what name are these principles treated. of in a former 
work ?—How do they differ from our knowledge of the other 
kind ?- A as; are their main positive characteristics ? 

‘What inference should we naturally draw from the intellectual 
endowments bestowed upon man?—What do we accordingly 
find ?—-To what part of our constitution are they referable? — 
What place do the convictions arising from this source seem to 
occupy ‘—In what other respects do they resemble them ?— 
From what cause will it probably appear that these truths have 
been inconclusive ‘—By what fact is the force of this analogy in 
no degree weakened 7—Why ?—What different results in differ- 
ent men are accounted for on this ground?—To what is our 
appeal chiefly made in cases of this kind ?—What two elements 
of character must go together in every-sound inquiry in moral 
science ? 

What is one of the objects of divine revelation 7—What is 
introduced by means of it ?7—What is it of importance to. 
remark ? 

In classifying the first principles of moral truth, what stands 
first in order ?—What second?—From what does this belief 
arise ?’—Upon what is our sense of his moral attributes fixed? 
—What is said of the prevalence of this belief in the existence 
of a supreme and ruling intelligence?’—What attributes are 
common to the God of the Scriptures and the god of the an- 
cient philosophy ?—What, was the character of the conceptions 
of the ancient sages on this subject /—-What was the remark of 
an African chief to one of the missionaries? ~ 
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What $s the third of these principles 7—What reciprocal 
feeling Ag a in this case, and what precept is founded 
upon it ? ; 

What the fourth ?—In reference to what are they stated here? 
—To what do we appeal for their truth?—Why do we not go 
abroad among savage nations to inquire whether the impression 
of them be universal ?—To whom do we confidently appeal ? 

What is, stated as a point of the utmost practical importance? 
—If we do not suppose them ‘to originate in this way, to what 
alternative are we reduced ‘—Why can we not believe’ that they 
are derived entirely from revelation ?—What is said of the other 
supposition ’—What is said of the a priori argument for the ex- 
istence and attributes of the Deity ?—To what other arguments 
may the same observation be applied ?—Upon what considera- 
tions are these chiefly founded’—What may be conceded in 
reference to these arguments ?—What, notwithstanding, must 
be said of them?—What minds only are adapted to feel their 
force !—What, on the other hand, is the character of the truths 
they are intended to establish 7—What therefore should we ex- 
pect as to the evidence upon which they rest ?—What is said of 
the powerful reasonings of Butler ’—What then !—What is 
said of the origin of remorse ?—For what does conscience 
plead ‘—What is said of its authority ? ee oe 4 

To what else do similar observations apply ?(—He memapenis 
question be disposed of ’—What is recognised by the ¥ mon 
consent of mankind, and with how absolute a conviction ’—How 
does the hardened criminal show that he recognises such princi- 

les as a part of the moral constitution ’—How illustrated ?— 
Hos does the criminal show the same recognition in defending 
himself ?—What would be the consequence were such principles 
not to be universally recognised ?—In what respect are human 
laws deficient ?—To what may this controlling internal principle 
be likened? 

-What conviction accompanies the consciousness of these 
principles?—What impression arises from this ?—To what does 
this again give rise ?— What effect has this uniformity of moral 
feeling and affection ?—How illustrated? —What is the remark 
of Butler? 

pon the whole, therefore, what is there ground for as 


suming? : 


t 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. 


es : Page 35, 


What first claims our attention in analyzing the distinguishing 
principles of man as amoral being ’—By what, besides actions, 
are we guided in forming our judgment, and why ?—What is 
the first-named element which enters into the economy of an 
intelligent and responsible agent? . ; ; 

What is the determining principle of the conduct ?—Under 
what conditions does the connected act follow? 

To how many classes are the objects of will referable 7—With 
what two distinct mental conditions: are these connected ?—In 
what consists the act which is the result of volition ?’—What 
other principle is to be kept in view in connexion with the de- 
sires and affections ?—-What is the character of this principle ? 

What fact is next to be attended to?—How doses it appear 
that every affection does not lead to the conduct which might 
flow from it?—What do we find on another step backwards? 

To how many heads may the principles here adverted to be 
referred ?—From what may the determination or decision arise? 


- —From what does this usually result ?—-How exemplified ?— 


How does this apply to the emotions of anger and benevolence ? 

From what other source may the determination arise 7— What 
is this principle called, and what office does it perform in every. 
morally healthy mind?—To what does it excite, and how is its 
general influence exerted? ; 

To what is one of the chief diversities of human character 
owing ?—What knowledge do we acquire from this source, and 
how are we able to turn it to account ’—How exemplified ? 

What other and higher class. of emotions remains to be speci- 
fied ?— Where does the author propose to consider this subject ? 
—State the general division of the principles which constitute 
our moral feelings. : Wpiisney 

What may these be called ?—What other class of feelings is 
there connected with them ? 

When do we feel desire ?—When hope ?7—When confidence ? 
—When faith?—When do we give way to despair?—When 
experience pleasure, or joy and grief ?—When are we subject to 
fear, and when te its reverse ?—Explain the manner in which 
similar emotions attend on the affections,. 
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PAK YA. 


OF THE DESIRES, THE AFFECTIONS, AND SELF-LOVE. 


SECTION L. 


Page 43 
' Howis desire defined ?—What do its objects embrace ?— How 
is the object pursued in each particular case determined ?—How 
consequently are different objects regarded by different indi- 
viduals ? ahs 

How are we to be guided in forming a classification of the 
desires ? —In referring them to appropriate heads, what is the first 
named ?- 

What is necessary in respect to the animal appetites ?— What 
is the consequence of allowing them to break through restraint, 
and become leading principles ef action?—T'o whom do these 
remarks in a special manner apply ? : 

What is next enumerated ?!—How is it justly to be regarded? 2 
—In what does it. properly originate ?—What effect has the 
fluence of habit ?—What does it often become ?7—-What is “ad 
of its engrossing effect, and by what in this case is it usually 
accompanied ’—To what does it lead when it breaks through 
the restraint of law and justice ?—To what, therefore, is it 
always liable to be opposed { 

What stands next in order?—Whait is this ’—How is its 
strength evinced?—In what class of men especially do we 
behold: its influence ?—What higher form does it sometimes 
assume ? 

What.is mentioned in the fourth place ?— How does this differ 
from the former ’?’—What is its tendency ?—In what classes of 
men is it seen?—-What more commendable form does it some- 
times assume? 

What is mentioned in the fifth place ?7—How has this been 
considered by most writers ?—How has it been known to mani- 
fest itself?—The reason of this?—-In what else is it found?— 
For what is it necessary ?—What does it become when 
abused ? 

What is the sixth principle named?—Under what circum: 
stances may it be considered a highly laudable principle ?—To 
what does the healthy exercise of it prompt a man, and what 
the reverse ’—How is the character of this desire to be deter- 
minéd ?—How extensive is its operation ?—What is thought of 
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a ca regardless of character ?—May there be circuit: 
stances, however, in which this indifference may be laudable? 
—What effect has the desire of the approbation of the virtuous 
and the vicious respectively upon .the conduct 7—What other 
modification is there of this principle, and what is-said of its 
operation ’—How is pride distinguished from this ? 

Of what is our regard to the opinion the origin, and what i is 
said of its influence on society and manners ?—Of what else is 
it the source ?—What is the foundation of this?’—Upon what 
does much of a man’s respectability in life depend?—In what 
class of persons is this love of esteem of extensive influente ?— 
"To what expedients does it prompt some men? 

To what is ‘assigned the seventh place in this enumeration ?— 
Upon what does the tendency ofthis principle depend?—Te 
what may it be applied ’—Why is it necessary that it should be 
under the control of a well-regulated ie aa ?—In whom ought 
it to be especially cultivated, and why? 

What stands the eighth in order ?—What is the tendency and 
the peculiar characteristic of this principle-’?—In what respects 
has it an advantage over others before mentioned ?— What effect 
has it upon its possessor ?—In what. does this mental condition 
consist ’—To what does it accordingly lead? 

What do the emotions now mentioned include ?7—What other 
_ principle ought to be mentioned, and how is it characterized ?— 
What facts may be accounted for on this principle ?—To what 
elass of men does the greatest degree of real enjoyment belong ? 

What lies in a great measure at the foundation of character? 
— What is requisite for a sound moral condition?—What will 
be the consequence of their being thus controlled, and what of 
their being left without restraint ’—When have we evidence of 
this ?—From what particular desires have some of the greatest 
evils arisen ?—What is the effect upon the mental character of 

giving loose to sensual or selfish propensities ? 
_ With what may an ill-regulated state of the desires at the 
same time consist ?—Can this be considered as the healthy con- 
dition of amoral being, and why ?—What precepts of the sacred 
writings bear upon this point’?’—What is subservient to the at- 
tainment of perfect moral purity ?7—In order to this attainment, 
what is it necessary that man should feel ? 


SECTION II. 


Page 56. 


How does the operation of the affections differ from that of 
the desires ?’—In what light are they to be viewed, and how is 
their operation to be considered ‘—How exemplified ?— What is 
said of this distinction ? 


— 
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How therefore may an affection be considered 2oaHaw have 
the affections been divided, and why is this division to be objected 
to ?—To what only does this latter class tend ?—What appella- 
tions therefore are to be preferred, and what do they respectively 


include? 
I. JUSTICE. 


How does the propriety of including justice arnong the affec 
tions appear !—Strictly speaking, what might it be considered ? 
—What is the important consideration relating to it?—What do 
the requirements of justice embrace’—How have these rights 
usually been divided {—Of what do these principles form the 
basis ?’—What is said of this code of relative duty’?—How are 
these great principles of justice combined in the actual arrange- 
ments of civil communities ?—What is said of their operations 
under different circumstances ? 

How is the word justice used in these observations ?—In what 
other sense is the term employed?—In which sense does it 
form a branch of the philosophy of the moral feelings ? 

In what, therefore, does the sense of justice consist ?—To 
what heads does this seem referable?—What has a man as a 
guide for his conduct in particular instances? : 

Under the first head—to what is justice due?—In this casé 
what does it constitute ?—What does it imply 7—What, in this 
last respect, does it allow us?—Where is the great rule for our 
guidance in such cases found; and what is the test of our con- 
duct in individual instances? . Sg eo 

What, secondly, does justice require of us ?—What does this 
constitute ’—What takes place in civil communities ’—What 
else may the principles of justice recognise !—To what, how- 
ever, are these principles directly opposed ? 

What, thirdly, does justice enjoin’—In what does this con- 
sist 7—T'o what else does it extend ?—How does it require us to 
conduct towards rivals ?—To what modification is the former of 
these rules liable ’—How far will the rules of justice prompt a 
man to go in such cases, and of what will he at all times 
beware ¢ 

What is the fourth dictate of justice ?—In what does this con- 
sist —What does justice require when an action is capable of 
being referred to different motives 7—When is the exercise of 
such justice peculiarly requisite ?—Why !—Viewing conduct in 
this manner, what may we often perceive ? : 

When, fifthly, is justice especially to be exercised ?—What 
does this constitute ’—In what does it consist ?—To what is it 
opposed ‘—Of what therefore is candour compounded, and to 
what does it lead ?— What is its operation ?— What has been re- 
marked in reference to it? 
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To what, sixthly, is justice due?—To what does this apply 7: 
—In what way, besides in their interest and reputation, may 
persons be injured ?—What minds are peculiarly susceptible to 
this kind of injury, and how will a person of correct feelings 
accordingly demean himself?—Of what are persons of honest 
and upright minds sometimes guilty’—In what may this be 
shown ?—To what do the lower and the higher degrees of this 
principle respectively pertain?—What else may be referred to 
this head, and to what is it opposed ?—How is flattery to be con- 
sidered ? Mee 9 : apes , 

What other class of injuries will the conscientious mind 
avoid with peculiar anxiety ’—What is said of this class of 
offences ?—T'o whom does a peculiarly deep guilt attach ?—Of 
whom is equal or greater malignity affirmed ?’—How does the 
career of such persons often differ from that of imferior offend- 
ers 7—What else may be assigned to the same head ?—To 
whom does this kind of power belong?—What is a source of 
peculiar regret to the friend of virtue ?—What considerations 
eught to weigh with such? 


II. COMPASSION AND BENEVOLENCE, 
Page 65. 


In what respects is the condition of men diversified in the 
present life?—How are such diversities to be viewed ?—What 
may we safely reckon as holding a prominent place among these 
purposes ’—What is the natural effect of the due exercise of 
these affections ?~What effect does it produce on our feelings 
towards others ?—F rom what power do these affections tend to 
withdraw us’?’—How is their due cultivation therefore ‘to be 
considered ?—Upon whom does their chief benefit terminate ? 
~-What the consequence of neglecting them?—By what is 
the diligent exercise of them accompanied ?. : 

‘What more do the benevolent affections often require of us 
than is demanded by the principle of justice.’—What is to be 
borne in-mind on the other hand ?—How illustrated ? 

Towards whom, in the first place, are compassion and bene- 
volent exertion due?—What does this exercise of them often 
call for ?—How do we feel our way to the proper measure of 
these sacrifices ?—What is the most easy form in which benevo- 
lence can be gratified ’—How may the same affection be exer- 
cised in a higher degree ?—How may the two modes be charac- 
forived t--What are the properties of this high and pure benevo- 

ence?. 

Towards what, secondly, is benevolence to be exercised ?— 


what does this consist’—What belongs therefore to this 
rtment ? 
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What is the third field of its operation ?—In what does this 
consist ?—To what does it lead ?—To what else does it extend ? 

Towards what, in the fourth place, is benevolence to be exer- 
cised?—To what situations does this apply ?—What does it 
include ?—What is its more appropriate name?—What does it 
imply ?—What is apt to be forgotten ? 
_ In regard to what, fifthly, is benevolence to be exercised ?— 
From what does this prevent us?—What dees it also imply {— 
What therefore is its ultimate aim ? 


* 


Ill. VERACITY. 
Page 70. 


What is founded on confidence in the veracity of mankind? 
—To what does it relate ?—What, for example ?7—How is it in 
respect to the most common events of every day ?—What natu- 
ral tendencies are mentioned as existing in all men?—What is 
the consequence of this in regard to children and inexperienced 
persons ’—How many are the elements essential to veracity ? 

What-is the first ’—To what is this essential ?—What doés it 
require of us?—Against what does it consequently guard us?— 
From what does the sound exercise of judgment, connected 
with the love of truth, differ?—To what else is the same prin- 
ciple applicable ?—To what is it thus opposed?’—In what de- 
partments, therefore, is the love of truth equally important, and 
what does it include ?—Where and how do we acquire a degree 
ef caution ?’—To what does this sometimes lead in minds of a 
certain description ?—To what does the want of caution lead? 
—W hat is the part of a well-regulated mind? 

What is closely connected with the love of truth in receiving 
facts ‘—In what does this consist ?—To what is it consequently 
opposed ? 

‘In what may direct fallacy consist ?—How else may true~ 
statements convey an erroneous impression ’—By what example 
may these sources of fallacy be illustrated ?—From what sources 
does the false impression in this case arise ?—In what other cases 
may the same effect be produced?—To what does a certain 
common saying refer ? 

What rule is to be referred to veracity under this department ? 
—What is this ?’—To what is it opposed ?—On what is such a 
character founded ‘—What moreover does it imply ?—To what 
else is sincerity opposed ?—To what further is it repugnant ? 

What is the third element of veracity?—To what is this 
opposed ?—What impression is given bv this straight-forward 
integrity of purpose ?—What further ? 
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- gs 
IV FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, AND GRATITUDE. 
Page 76. 


~ "What i is said of the relation of these affections to each other? 
—In what do they consist ’—With what do the feelings and con- 
duct to which they lead correspond ?—How are the exertions 
arising out of them directed ’—How is this last consideration 
reckoned ‘—How is its operation sometimes impeded ?—How 
does the exercise of gratitude differ from that of love and 
friendship ? 


Vv. PATRIOTISM, 
Page 77. 


How is patriotism to be considered’?—To what does it lead? 
—What devolves upon every member of the community ?— 
What is it in the power of every one todo? How may he finally 
exert himself? S 


— 


¥I. THE DOMESTIC AFFECTIONS. 
oe ag _ Page 78. 


_ What is tee. in this extensive and interesting class ?— 
What do these call forth ’—To what do they lead in the con- 
jugal relation ?—To what in the parental?—To what in the 

. fihal? 

.». How ought the father to consider the son?--What should re 
0 in the prosecution of this great purpose ?—What will be the 
sffect of this upon the son ?—How do the same principles ope- 

‘rate in the relation between the mother and the daughter ?— 

Why ’—By what means are the best feelmgs of our nature 

cultivated in the domestic circle !—What is said of a domestic 
society bound together by these principles ? 


" THE DEFENSIVE AFFECTIONS. 


Page 81. 


What feelings are mentioned as constituting a part of our 
moral constitution, and what is necessary in order to their an- 
swering important ends ?—What is their proper object, and to 
what do they lead us ?—How does it operate in regard to op- 
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préssors and the oppressed ?— What is a still more refined exer- 
cise of this class of feelings? 

-To what does resentment naturally lead ?—How ought this 
to be done ?—Why may not this properly be left in the hands of 
the person injured ?— Who are least inclined to make allowances 
for others ?—What is the natural result of this ?-When are the 
defensive affections.exercised in an unwarranted manner ?—To 
what is the sound exercise of them opposed ? is 

What three points in. relation to the affections remain to be 
considered ? | i 

In what does the exercise of attention consist?—To what 
does it lead?—To what particular case does this especially 
apply ‘—How is this evmced ?— What goes te compose sympa- 
thy ?—What, however, is to be kept in mind in relation to the 
principle of self-love ‘—To what source have some referred our 
ideas .of benevolence ?’—Hew are such discussions to be re- 
garded 7—How is the application. of self-love in such cases 
chiefly useful ?’—Upon what does the rule of conduct rest ?— 
How are they aided in their practical application ? 

What is said of the man who acts habitually under the influ- 
ence of these rules ?—How is he described as governing his 
‘conduct ‘—What are the good effects resulting from this whole- 
some state of mental discipline ’—What the reason of this? 

What other view is to be taken of the advantages derived 
from this source ’—How is this exemplified?—To whom is a 
similar impulse given, and under what circumstances ’—What 
will this refined species of phitanthropy ehiefly seek 7—To what 
else will it lead? 

What is to be noticed next to the power of attention?—Upon 
what is this founded ?—What is the tendency of all emotions? 
—What that of actions ?—-Of what does an affection consist, 
and what is the natural progress of the mind ?—How exempli- 
fied ?—How is this apt to be considered, and what is the true __ 
account of it ?—What is requisite that this may take place in 
the sound and healthy manner?—What the consequences of == 
neglecting this? a 

What is the first of the two conclusions arising from this sub- 
ject ?—What is the evil in this case, and what the consequence? 
—What is the second?’—What suggestion is made grounded 
upon this consideration ’—What may be the effect of suspicions 
of this kind? mil, 

What consideration of great moment connected with pauper- . 
ism is here thrown out?—When does political science pass its 
proper boundary ?— What, on the other hand, is not to be denied ? 

What is the third point which remains to be mentioned ?— 
How illustrated in the case of the mother ?—From what motive 
does she act ?—T'o what else does the same principle apply, and 
what is their character lai ae to what is the purpose 
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which they serve in our moral economy ?—How exemplified 
Apply the comparison What effect has the violation of thes 
feelings, and what the performance of them ?—Whatis said 


the man who lives habitually m the exercise of a cold and baer : 


selfishness ’—What more than this attaches to such a character? 
—What contrary inference however will not hold good, and 
why ’—What is possible in regard to the culture of the affec- 
tions?—On what condition are we entitled to acknowledge the 
operation of that great principle ?—With what does this cor- 
respond ? we a ~Y 

What else is to be observed on this branch of the subject 7— 
How shown ?—How are the more strictly benevolent affections 
influenced ?’—What beautiful principle is thus perceived in the 
moral system, and how is it illustrated ?—What is to be borne 
in mind on the other hand ? 

What are we further to remember in regard to the affeetions 
and desires ?—How is this mental tranquillity represented to us? 
—What is mentioned as a constant source of pure enjoyment ? 
—What is the effect of such a disposition ’—What is to be said 
of the reverse ?—What else can we not fail to perceive ’—What 
do we see in all this?’—From what does much of the actual 
misery in the world arise ?—What do we find also by innumera- 
ble examples ?— What is further to be remarked? 

What does the author remark in conclusion ’—How is this 
quality there represented ?7—What also do we there find exposed? 


— What is the a a the quotation with which the sub- 


ject is concluded ? 


SECTION IIf. 
SELF-LOVE.— Page 96. Pi 


What dispute has there been in respect to the term Self-love ? 
—What fact is stated respecting which there can be no doubt ? 
—How is the principle to be considered ’— What is necessary to 
its answering important purposes 7— When thus regulated, what 
does it constitute, and what when it becomes morbid in its 
exercise ? 

What should be the tendency and effect of a sound and ra- 
tional self-love ?7—Why ?—To. what should it therefore lead ?— 
What does it include ?—Viewed in this manner, how does self- 


love appear?—What the impression on which its influence — 


rests ?7—What' is to be reckoned among these sources of satis- 


faction ?—What is to be kept in mind on the other hand ?— What . 


is the remark of Butler ?—What that of the author 7—What else 
accords with the observation of any man ?’—What follows the 
neglect of a due exercise of the affections, and what effect has 
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@ 
_ ; ‘What is further evident ?—Why ?—What has Bishop Butler 

_ shown, and how does self-love operate when it prevails over 
appetite ’—How does it do this’—From what is’it quite dis- 
tinet, and how ?—-Why is this distinction of importance ? 

To what then does self-love lead ?—To what do the affections 
lead ?—What is essential to a healthy state of the moral being ? 
—What is the comparative danger in regard to the affections 
and to self-love ’—How is this to be prevented ?—What do we 
find eceordingly ?—How illustrated ?—What else is to be ac- 
counted for in the same manner ’—What do we thus perceive in 
respect to the moatalieenciple or sense of duty ? 

What is the consequence of self-love becoming deranged in 
its exercise and objects ?—How may one do this ?—-What deeds 
may be performed on this principle /—How evinced !—To what 
do we hence attach a peculiar value ’—Where is our highest 
conception of such a character realized? ~ 


PAR T -If. 


OF THE WILL, 
Page 103. 


- What is will, or simple volition ?—State the process.—From 
what do the actions thus produced arise?—Describe more fully 
the mental process.—What follows?—Describe it—What is 
the final result ? 

_ What class of agents is brought into the chain of mental ope- 
rations, and what are they called ?—What was attempted to be 
shown in another treatise ’— What is required for the due opera- 
tion of moral causes ?—In regard to what particularly does this 
necessity exist ?—Upon what do we proceed in our intercourse 
with mankind?’—What can we foretel, for example ?—With 
how much confidence do we rely upon the integrity and veracity 
of some persons ?—What do we gradually thus acquire, and 
how ?—How exemplified ?—What do we learn in our endeavours 
to exert influence upon others ?’—How do we proceed when in 
certain cases certain motives or truths fail of effect 7—From what 
conviction do we do this? 3 f 

What do we recognise therefore in all such cases ?—Why is 
it no objection to this that men act in very different ways with 
the same motives before them? 

Supposing a man to deliberate in regard to a particular line of 

_ conduct, what are the circumstances calculated to act on his 
volition ?—What is the conduct of different men in deciding on 
their actions in particular cases?—Suppose the case refers to 
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one of the desires having no immediate relation to the interests 
of other men? 4 

What three characters have thus been presented to view 7— 
What is said of the first ?--Why do we depend upon his conduct 
with so much confidence ?— What is said of the third, and what 
do we require to know in order to predict his conduct ?—What 
is said of the second, and why ?—What do they involve? ~ 

What inquiry of intense interest is connected with this sub- 
ject ’—To how many heads are these referable? 

What is the first’—What does the highest class of these 
comprehend '‘— What is required for this purpose ’—How do the 
sacred writers speak of voluntary ignorance ’—To whom will 
this be obvious ?’—To what does this equally apply ‘—Of what 
do the important truths of natural religion consist 7—What is 
the first great truth which is taught by it, and from what sources 
is the evidence derived ?’—In regard to what else besides his 
being are we assured, and how?—What may be derived from 
these two sources, and what is said of him who fails to attend 
to them ?—What says an eminent writer ? 

To what else do similar. observations apply ?—How are these 
supported, and how transmitted to us ?’—How are they further 
confirmed ’?—In what character are we addressed, and what 
duty devolves upon every individual ?—For what is every man 
in the highest degree responsible ?—For what is he further re 
sponsible ? 

. What is mentioned among the sophistries by which men shut. 
their minds against serious inquiries ?—In what particular is this 
illustrated ? i . ; 

What is required in this matter next to the acquisition of 
knowledge ‘—What will he perceive who honestly attends to 
what is passing within ’—What power has he when a particular 
desire is present to his mind ’—Putting aside all metaphysical 
subtleties, what does this constitute man?—What is the first 
mental state in this important process ’—What term is used as 
including both ?—What is the second state ’—If these be found 
to harmonize with the inclination, what ensues ’/—Suppose the. 
inclination is condemned by these, what then?—What may 


-- happen, however, and what may the consequence be? 


What third condition may take place ’—What is the conse- 
quence in this case though the actual deed be prevented ’—In 
what does purity of heart consist /—What is the effect of the 
inclination being thus cherished ’—What expression is some- 
times applied to this, and why ?— What is the character of the 
mental movements in the whole of this course ‘— From the first 
step of departure in what does the process consist ’—What 
question occurs in viewing such a process philosophically ?— 
What is said of the derangement of the harmony of the moral 
€elings ?!—In what may it consist, and how does it proceed /— 
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What effect has the cherishing of the desire?—What follows 
according to the mental economy ? 

What other mental condition is to be mentioned in this con- 
nexion !—How does this bear upon the individual, though the 
deed may be prevented ‘—How does he also stand in the eye of 
Omniscience ?—What may happen in this manner !— What is the 
character of this conduct? | 

What gradually results from the state of mind now described ? 
—What is the nature of this habit 7—What takes place on the 
other hand !—How was this principle formerly illustrated, and 
in what respects does the comparison hold ?—What is the final 
effect of habits of vice upon the power of conscience and upon 
the judgment ?—What knowledge may a man-in this situation 
retain, and yet what does it amount to?—How does he now 
view moral relations ?—What does he know not ?—What may 
still consist with this state of moral destitution ?—What is the 
purport of the allusion to Byron, and what the author’s 
remark ? 

What is to be said therefore of the principle of habit, and to 
what does it apply ‘—What is said as to the continuance of good 
habits ’—How did they arise, and what 1s founded on this?— 
What is the. case in regard to habits of vice ’—How illustrated? 
—What is the striking fact in this case ? 

What important truth therefore is deserving of the deepest 
attention ?—What inference of moment in regard to practical 
life arises from this ?’—Why ?—-What do we see in the whole 
history of habits ?—How is this result brought about ? 

What practical tendency of great interest have these consider- 
ations ?—What is requisite when the judgment is convinced of 
the injurious nature of a particular habit /—Describe the process 
by which its tendency will be counteracted.—What is neces- 
sary in order that this result may take place ?—What if this be 


not attended to?—What fact is to be explained on this prin- — 


ciple ?—What particular case is mentioned ’—How explained ? 
What may be said of these principles?—What is the first of 

the important conclusions resulting from them-?—Has this fact 

been long recognised, and when is it distinctly stated 7—What 


is the philosopher’s in the cases mentioned ?—What alternative _ 


follows in regard to such a state of mind ?—To what perception 
are we thus led ?—What do we necessarily believe respecting 


the power of the Creator ’—-What reason, moreover, have we — 


for supposing that he will exert this power ?— What idea accord- 
ingly do we form of. the system disclosing such communication ? 
—To what then does this subject lead our attention ?—What 
does sound philosophy teach us on this head ?—-How much more 
does Christianity teach us on this point than philosophy ’— 
What inference ought we to draw from this accordance of 
gcience and revelation ?—If none can be found who need not 


xe 
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such a moral transformation, what great truth are we forced to 
acknowledge? 

What do we lear from the whole inquiry ?—To whom are 
these considerations of the highest practical interest /—What 
momentous point is there in this downward career ?—What is 
the character and consequence of the peace then cherished ?— 
What may occur in the progress towards this fearful issue ?— 
What is to be inferred while these indications of life continue? 
—What is suspended on each moment ?—What is the path of 
duty under such circumstances ’—What caution is necessary at 
this point, and how is he to view his situation ’—How may his 
progress still be, and why’—What is, however, the effect of 
each advantage gained ?—What is each step in all this contest ? 
—In what does it consist {—What does the-man feel in this 
course ‘!—What is the character of this impression? 

What reasons have we for thinking that the pure and holy 
One will thus hold intercourse with hrs moral creature ‘—What 
do we find it impossible to believe ? 

What other principle is there of great efficacy in this matter, 
independent of the conviction of an actual communication from 
the Deity ?—How may it be illustrated ?—How is this applied to 
God?—Who is the man that lives by faith ?—What is such a 
man taught to expect ?— What is this? —What assertion is again 
advanced with confidence? - 


aie 2 
PART IIL 
OF THE MORAL PRINCIPLE, OR CONSCIENCE. 


Page 129. 


Respecting what has there been much dispute ?—What has 
been the fate of this controversy ’—What point does the author- 
waive, and for what fact does he contend?’—-What is said of it 
as an element of our moral nature ?’— Where is the evidence of 
the existence and nature of this principle ?—To what and for 
what purpose do we make an appeal on this subject ?—How 
does its office differ from that of the judgment ’—What do we 
find upon referring to the sacred writings ’—By what quotation 
is this remark sustained ?—What else do we there find in regard 
to the decisions of conscience ? 

What then is the province of conscience ?—How does it do 
this ?—How does it rank among the moral powers !—What ap- 
pears in viewing it in this relation? are 
__ How docs reason act upon our intellectual acquisitions ?—To 


ee 
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what does this particularly apply ?~— What is the effect of rea- 
son’s being suspended ?—Describe it at full. 

In all this process to what is there a striking analogy ?—How 
is man led by self-love, by the desires, and by the affections ?7— 
What is the regulating power in this process, and what effects 
does it produce ’—-How does it do this?’—How does it regulate 
his desires and pursuits?—What does. he thus learn ?—How 
therefore is conscience to be characterized 7—How much further 
does the analogy extend ?—What is the effect of derangement 
on the harmony of the moral feelings ?—What is the state of 
the judgment in this violation of moral harmony ?—With what 
may the utmost degree of human depravity consist ?—In what 
lies. the derangement ?—What is such a condition of mind in 
reference to the moral feelings ?—Trace out the leading points 
of the analogy. 

To what has allusion thus far chiefly been had ?—What other 
important purpose is answered by this faculty ?—What ought we 
to say in strict philosophical language ‘—How does the process, 
however, appear?—How do we acquire the knowledge of a 
First Cause ?—How is this conclusion peculiarly impressed upon 
us ?—What is the result of tracing backwards a series of finite 
yet intelligent beings ?—What conclusions in this case are inad- 
missible ?——What is the only rational conclusion at which we 
can arrive ’—How do we learn the goodness and benevolence 
of the Deity ’—How does it appear that this part of the argu- 
ment is clearly insisted upon in the sacred writings? 

How do we necessarily conceive such a being to exist 7—By 
what other process equally obvious do we arrive at a knowledge 
of these /—What is the chain of reasoning by which we come 
to this conclusion?—In what respects do we conceive of the 
existence of these qualities in the Almighty different from their 
existence in men ?—From what impediments are they exempted 
in him?—What do we therefore conclude ?!—What is this 
termed ?—From what conviction cannot even the vicious man 
get free? 

What appears the character of such a being when viewed 
apart from any inferior creature ?— What results when viewed in 
relation to man in a state of moral discipline ?—Describe the 
nature of this difficulty—How does the exercise of forgiveness 
in a moral governor differ from that in an individual ?—How is — 
it in the case of a moral governor of infinite perfection ?—In 
what point do the highest efforts of human science fail ?—How 
is the demand met ’—What grand truths do we learn from that 
source ‘—What conviction do we arrive at by a fair process of 
mental reasoning ? ginal 

How is the truth of these considerations impressed upon us? 
—Under what aspects is man to be contemplated in order to 
behold in him a fabric worthy of his Maker ?— What conviction 
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is forced upon us when we view the actual state of man ?= 
What is to be said of the manner in which this condition arose, 
or of the origin of moral evil’—With what are we chiefly con- 
cerned in this matter, and what does philosophy compel us to 
believe ? 

With what besides the inductions of moral science do we 
contrast the actual state of man?—What conclusion do we 
come to in contemplating his character purely as a matter of 
historical truth? 

What do we arrive at in endeavouring to trace the manner in 
which mankind have departed so widely from this high pattern ? 
—What isan inquiry of much greater importance ?—Than what 
can there not be a more interesting inquiry ?—In what light alone 
are we obliged to view it?—What is to be said of the facts 
before us ?—What fact ischiefly alluded to?—What is the result 
of the cultivation of a due harmony between these? What of 
a violation of it ?’—How has this formerly been illustrated ? 

What similar chain of sequences is to be observed ?—What 
may be taken for an example ?—What would be the consequence 
of a proper direction of the mind to the truths conveyed to us 
respecting the Deity ?—What are these emotions ?— What close 
relation ought to be preserved, and what depends upon it ?—= 
With what mental process is the preservation of this harmony 
connected ?—What if the first step in this process be neglected ? 
—When wiil this be the case in a still higher degree ?-——What 
tendency has then commenced in the mental economy ’—How 
are the truths connected with the divine perfections then re- 
garded ?—Of whom does such appear to be the moral history ? 

What other bad effect arises when the moral harmony of the 
mind has been impaired to this extent ?-Why is ‘this ?—By 
what is this followed?—What do the inventions of the mind 
thus become, and what is the final result ? 

How are these great principles of ethical science laid down in 
the sacred writings ’—How are the various steps in this course 
of moral degradation represented ?—With what is-this view of 
the subject notwithstanding consistent ?—How does this ap- 

ear? 

What other point is to be referred to the principles now stated ? 
-—What impressions have superficial observers deduced from 
the fact ’—Is this inference warranted, and what principle ought 
to be often repeated ?—What depends on this ?—What else ?— 
Why? ‘ 

What other point deserves consideration in connexion with 


this subject ‘/—In what does this important process consist ?— 


By what should it be accompanied ?—What is its character, and 
what depend upon this degree of its exercise ?— What has there 
been repeated occasion to mention ’—By what is this condition 
influenced ?—In what does it originate ’+-What is the primary 
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~~ effect ot this loss of mental harmony ?—What is there reason 
_ to believe apart from this condition of the mind ?—What is the 
inion of Butler ?—What consequence flows from the want of 
this simple exercise of the attention ?—What is the first step in 
the backslider’s return to virtue ?—What is it more primarily ? 
What two points remain to be noticed before leaving the sub- 
ject of the moral principle? 


gi. OF THE ORIGIN AND IMMUTABILITY OF MORAL DISTINC- 
TIONS, AND THEORIES OF MORALS. 


Page 149. 


What has been considered in. previously treating the moral 
powers ’—What objection may possibly be urged against this 
mode of viewing the subject ?-What is the author’s reply ?— 
How do we find man endowed in his physical relations ?--What 
might he plausibly maintain in regard to them ?—Though this 
be true, still what remark is made of it _—How is this applied? 
-=When we have done this, what may we conclude ?—What 1s 
the boundary of our knowledge in this matter ? 

What will probably be admitted?—Wha may be reckoned 
among these?—In what do these doctrines agree ?— What do 
these profess ? 

What do we perceive in contemplating the conduct of men as 

laced in certain relations to each other ?—To what do we refer 
in forming this opinion of them?—On what condition do we 
view him with approbation, or the reverse ?—What conviction 
have we relative tothis matter ?7—What is the next question ?— 
State the point in dispute still more fully—What is contended 
on the one hand?—What is maintained on the other ’—What 
have those who adopt the latter hypothesis next to explain 7— 
To what have the various modes of explaining this led? 

Give the outlines of the system of Mandeville.—By another 
modification of this system, whence are our impressions of 
virtue and vice said to be derived ?—What is to be said of this 
system ? 

What is Mr. Hume’s system termed ?—State its leading char- 
acteristics How does Professor Mills define morality? . 

What is the fundamental principle of the selfish system of 
morals ?—Give an account of this theory particularly as held by 
Hobbes.—On what fallacy is this system founded ?—How does 
this appear ?— How does the hypothesis appear in the light of 
facts? 

What peculiar modification of this system may be mentioned, 
and with what design adopted ‘one is to be said of this? 
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What is the theory of Paley?—-What two considerations 
may be urged against this doctrine as applied to practical pur- 
poses ¢ 

If these observations are well founded, to what conclusion are 
we necessarily brought ?—To what else does the same objection 
apply ?—What is the consequence of departing from this great 
principle ?—What further may be confidently stated as-a matter 
of fact ?—What does he simply ask himself, and how does he 
decide ? 

What seems then to be the foundation of all these theories ? 
—What other modification is there of these theories ?7— What do 
we mean by the immutability of moral distinctions as opposed 
to all these theories ’—By what is an absolute conviction of this 
forced upon us ?—What 1s disclosed. by the system which gives 
so much authority to conscience 7— What has already been shown 
respecting this, and what more may be said of it ’—How does 
this appear ‘—What effect has this reciprocity of moral feeling 
upon human conduct ?—To answer this purpose what ts re- 
quired ?— What else is equally clear, and what does it indicate? 
—What further may be said respecting this uniformity ’—What 
is Butler’s remark concerning conscience ? 

What other system remains to be noticed, and what is it 
called ?’—State the system minutely—What defect is there 
about this system ? 

In regard to the whole of this subject what important distine- 
tion is to be made?—What few observations are here to be 
added ?—What appears to be the office of reason?—Has it any 
bearing upon the affections {—How illustrated ? 

In what other cases is an exercise of reason necessary ?=~ 
How shown ?—What is the office of reason and conscience 
respectively in such cases ’—Do they always harmonize ?s-How 
illustrated ’—How do we feel and speak in such cases ?—How 
do we expect such a man to acquire wisdom ?—In what-other 
circumstances does reason act inregard to moral decisions ?—In 
what respects do we perceive a difference in the habits of judg- 
ing of different individuals ? 

What else ‘is reason concerned in ?—How may this be illus- 
trated ?’—What other office is hie gel assigned to reason im 
moral decisions ’—How is this explained ? 

How may this important distinction be recapitulated? 
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§ Il. OF THE HARMONY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. 
Page 167. 


On whatever system we consider the moral feelings, what do 
we perceive ’—To what do these different classes of them re- 
late?—What other interesting inquiry is connected with this 
subject ?—What is one of the objects to be answered by the 
moral principle ? 

Viewing man as an immortal being, what is his highest con- 
sideration ’—What stands in immediate connexion with this first 
ef all concerns?’—What duties follow ?—What is said of the 
last ?—What, however, is the important consideration? 

What is obvious to every person of reflection respecting him 
whose life is devoted to recreation ?—What must be admitted 
also respecting a life of business ?—What is said of the engage- 
ments of benevolence and public usefulness?’—When do they 
do so’—What is finally ever to be kept in mind ?— What is the 
consequence of want of due attention to this consideration ? 

What is it scarcely necessary to add ?—When only do some 
of these objects of attention usurp the place of others ?—With 
what is acting from the desire of notoriety at the same time con- 
sistent ?—How is it with the ascetic, on the other hand ?— What 
is said of this ?—What else is worthy of remark ?—Who will 
have the justest sense of the various duties of life, and pay the 
most adequate attention to them?—In what departments of 
action will this appear conspicuous ? 

What does this high consistency of character tend to promote? 
—How does it do this?—In what other way ?—To what does it 
accordingly tend? 

To what is such uniformity of feeling equally opposed ?— 
What may this be called, and how does it show itself ?—What 
will be the necessary influence of a sincere religious belief ?—- 
What does the want of this influence imply ?—What is the con- 
sequence of such inconsistency ? 

What warning arises from their mutual error ?~How is this 
illustrated ?—-What is the fair induction in both cases?—How 
does this appear ?—What caution is to be administered to those 
who have detected the deception ? aa 

What counsel 1s given to those who profess to be influenced 
by the highest of all motives ?—What things are easily acquired ? 
—What, after all, is their value ?—What is the seat and what the 
influence of true religion?—What is its effect when thus ex- 
hibited ? 
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Peaane Pe L¥. 


OF THE MORAL RELATION OF MAN TOWARDS THE DEITY. 


Page 175. 


To what heads is the healthy state of a moral being referred 
in the sacred writings ?—To what do the two former of these 
topics lead ?—To what the latter?—To whom are we responsi- 
ble for the duties of the former class?—-What do those of the 
latter respect ‘—To what have human systems of ethics chiefly 
attended /—What is the fact in the Scriptures ?—W hat is pointed 
out as qualifying man for intercourse with the Deity ?—By what 
passages is this confirmed? | 

What is the character of such declarations ?7—What do we 
infer from our relation to God as moral Governor and Creator? 
—What other solemn truth is it equally impossible to repel ? 

What inquiry is there therefore of intense interest. connected 
with this subject ? 

What is the first head to which it may be referred?— 
What does it imply, therefore, and to what is it opposed ?—To 
what must this be extended ?—What, state of mind formerly 
referred to is here described ?—To what else may the same 
remark be applied ?—What is said of these mental conditions ? 
—Upon what besides the mind which cherishes these evils does 
the Deity look with disapprobation ?—What may be said of the 
pursuits of such a man ?—Of what are we ordinarily in danger? 
—How do these considerations appear to the Most High? 

What two classes of characters are clearly pointed out in the 
Scriptures ?—To how many laws is this fact to be referred ?— 
Describe the first at length.—State the second. 

Under what relations may the state of mind governed by an 
habitual sense of the Divine presence be considered ?—What 

es the former include ?—To what does it lead the attention? 
—What does the second division include ?—What kind of char- 
acter springs from these two mental conditions?—What does 
such a man feel ?—-What further does he feel ? 

What is the second head ?—What is said of the man who 
bears upon his mind this sublime impression?—What does he 
perceive in reference to that place ’—Specify.— What does such 
a submission of soul at the same time allow ?—Suppose these 
sources of distress are not removed, what then ?—How will the 
ills of life appear when viewed under that aspect ? ’ 

What is the third head ?—In whom will this be a prominent’ 
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feeling ?—To what does it naturally lead ?—How is the gospel 
dispensation of peace represented ?—What disposition is fre- 
quently referred to as peculiarly acceptable to the Deity ?—What 
extracts confirm this?—What is naturally associated with this 
state of mind? 

What is the fourth point specified ?—To what will these feel- 
ings have a special reference ?—What has been considered in 
respect to this divine. Person ? 

What arises from the whole mental] condition thus delineated ? 
—What does this imply ?—-What more ?—What does it compre- 
hend?—With what does this character seem to correspond ?— 
What is said of its elements, and how are we to estimate its 
sublimity and its truth 7—What will be the feeling entertained 
towards them all ?— What is said of that great system of ethical 
purity ’—What only is requisite to yielding an absolute consent 
to its supreme authority ? : 

Where are we to seek for that which is of all conceivable 
things of the highest moment ?—What says an inspired writer? 
——What is said of the happy lot of the man who cultivates the 
habitual impression of the Divine presence ?’—What does he find 
in the works, ways, and perfections of the Eternal One ?—What 
is the tendency of this exercise ’—From what and to what does 
it raise us?—What effect has it by leading us to compare our- 
selves with the supreme excellence ?—What says an eloquent 
writer '—How is this disposition related to the acquirements of 
philosophy ?— What results from his advances in the wonders of 
nature ’—For what does such a one inquire ’—What does he 
learn, and in what conviction does he rest ?—What is affirmed 
respecting these views and convictions? 

What is said of the points which have been stated ?—What is 
to be said of him who calls in question this sublime truth ?—To 
what must we leave him ¢ 

What does the author next proceed to investigate’?—How 
many views may be taken of this point, and how are they to be 
considered ? ae 

To what are we taught in the sacred writings to refer man’s 
restoration from ruin ?—What have we already seen ?—What, 
however, is the immediate object of our attention?—What is 
the character of this operation, and how may it be analyzed ?— 
What are the offices of reason, attention, and conception respect- — 
ively in this process ?—Whrat is effected by these means ?— 
What is this mental operation, and what is essential to its sound 
exercise ?—State the mode of its reception and operation. 

What can we discover by attention to these considerations ?7— 
How does faith differ from enthusiasm ?— What is the first great 
inquiry to those who would preserve themselves from the influ- 
ence of false notions ?—What error is to be avoided on the other 
hand?—To what source may these two modifications of character 
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be traced ?—In what does the misapplication of the reasoning 
powers in both consist ? 

What is the second office of faith ?—What does this amount 
to?—What operation is involved in it ?—Of what do we speak 
in common language ?—Of what does the alleged belief of such 
a man probably consist ?—Whence may he have acquired these 
points, and how may he endeavour to support them’—What 
similar case may be adduced ?—What is the character of both? 
—What other character may we suppose ’—From what does 
this arise ?—-What is the consequence? _ 

What is intimately connected with this subject ?—Between 
what does a close connexion exist ?—What is said of our pos- 
session of power?’—How does this appear ’—What is said of 
the due exercise of this power? 

In what does the sound exercise of that mental condition 
which we call Faith consist?—What do the sacred writers say 
of it, and to what do they ascribe consequences so important ?— 
By what simple narrative is this principle illustrated ’—How is 
the woman represented in this simple occurrence ’—What was 
the object of her faith ?—What the ground of her faith ?—-What 
did she do under the influence of this conviction ’—How did 
her faith save her ?—What more than simple belief was requisite 
to her salvation ?—To what therefore are the important results 
of faith really ascribed?—Of what may we speak in the same 
manner ?—In so doing, to what do we ascribe such results ’—To 
what does the inspired writer refer when he says that without 
faith it is impossible to please God ? 

From what. has much misconception arisen on this subject ? 
—What is to be said of us as physical and intellectual beings ? 
— What as moral beings ?—What are chiefly the objects of faith ? 
—State this more particularly.—How is this distinction alluded 
to by the sacred writers ’—What are the objects of sight here 
intended_to express ?—-What remark is to be made of them ?— 
In what way is the attention to be withdrawn from them?— 
What is the special province of faith?—What therefore is the 
next great point in our inquiry ? 

When entering upon this field, what is the first great object 
that meets our view ?’—From what do we trace his operation, 
and what do we infer ?—Where has he fixed the impress of his 
moral attributes, and what do we, by the yom operation of con- 
science and reason, perceive him to be !—What is said of our 
knowledge of these attributes?—How do they force themselves 
upon our conviction ? 

What insuperable conviction arises from our conception of 
such a being !—What do we feel in respect to this life ?—What 
gives a still deeper interest to this consideration !—How is this 
truth powerfully expressed by the sacred writer? 

What is affirmed with respect to these truths?—When do 
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they especiaily force themselves upon our conviction ’—How 
are they detailed and impressed upon us in the sacred writings? 
-—With what impression in our moral constitution do these prin- 
ciples meet ?—What is the office of faith in regard to these ?— 
Who is the man who lives by faith? 

In what circumstances will a new train of feeling arise ina 
man’s mind ?’—How does he feel concerning his daily conduct ? 
—What is his conviction as to the time past of his life?— 
What inward conviction has he along with this impression ‘— 
Under what circumstances will this be fixed still more deeply in 
the soul?—With these truths upon his mind, what event will 
be contemplated with the deepest interest ?—-Of what is the 
man assured who acts habitually under the influence of these 
truths ? j “ 

What constitutes a peculiarly solemn hour to any man?— 
What holds true of every man who, after serious inquiry, appeals 
to his own heart ?—If one’s heart condemns him in this review, 
what must he feel?—-Why cannot we fly to the mercy of the 
Deity for refuge in this extremity ?—To what extent can we not go 
in this matter ?—Why ?—What follows if we find each individ- 
ual fixing a different standard, and extending it so as to favour 
his own condition?—What must he perceive’—What can he 
not but acknowledge ?—What decision will he necessarily 
arrive at? 

By what are we led to this conclusion ?—What is said of our 
efforts to find a refuge ?— By what are we here met, and to what 
does it call us?—How does it come supported?—What does it 
disclose ?—What necessities does it meet /—How is it adapted 
to each !—What does it thus form? | 

How is a participation in the benefits of this revelation re- 
ceived ?—To what has this expression given rise ?—State some 
of the different views which have been entertained on the sub- 
ject ?—What is to be gathered, however, from its holding so 
prominent a place in the scheme of Christian truth ?’—In what 
other relation does it hold an important place, and for what rea- 
son ?— What does any one feel with regard to it? 

How many are the objects of faith?—What. have we before 
seen the operation of faith to be ?—Whao is the man who receives 
such truths in faith?’—What have we next to do in regard to 
faith, and how may that best be done? 

State the illustration employed?—Suppose the man rejects 
the remedy, what reflection does he thereby cast upon the char- 
acter of the individual? 

How does this apply to the office of faith in the matter of 
salvation ?—From what has much of the confusion in which this 
subject has been involved arisen ?—What do they form ?’—Who 
is che man that will not seek the remedy ‘—Suppose he contents 
himself with merely admitting the facts?—In what are the 
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grounds contained on which these truths are addressed to us? 
—From what do we derive the sincerity of the offer 7—What is 
he said to do who believes ?—-What is meant by this ?—What 
does he do who believes not?—What therefore is required in 
him who comes to God with the hope of acceptance?—What is 
to be said of him who hath not this assurance? 

What were it vain to undertake ?—What are the two systems 
mentioned by which this doctrine has been misrepresented and 
perverted ? 

What is to be remarked in regard to the former ?—For what 
and how does Christianity provide?—What does it proclaim ?— 
What does it exhibit ’—What else is said on this head? 

What is the other equally erroneous opinion ?—What is ob- 
vious in regard to this ‘—How does this appear ?—What then is 
a mere logical fallacy’—How does this apply to the subject 
before us ?’—T'o what does this doctrine therefore amount ? 

What is the true character of the Christian system as opposed 
to all such hypotheses ?—What does it reveal ’—How is it sup- 
ported ?—What further “does it reveal?—What is the test and 
evidence of the reality of faith?—-Where is a man to seek for 
proofs of his acceptance ’—In what particularly is he to look for 
it ?—How are these acquirements to be looked upon ?—What are 
besides proofs of the reality of the principle ’—What causes a 
system to be founded on delusion and falsehood ?—What is said 
of the making of such attainment ?—What is the effect of each 
step that a man gains in this progress ’—To what is he led by 
the enlargement of his knowledge ?’—What does it thus produce? 
—What further does he know ?—In what circumstances does 
his moral improvement go forward ?-—To what is it in conclusion 
compared ? 
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rivalled attraction for whatever is new, strange, or mysterious in histo- 
rical narrative, or bold and perilous in adventurous exploit.”— The Ailas. 

“This work we believe will be interesting to every class of readers, 


gegen’ io the philantbropist and Christian. "NN, ¥, Evangelist, 


~*~ 


LIVES OF EMINENT PAINTERS AND 


- SCULPTORS. By Atzan Cunnincuam, Esq. With 


Portraits... In 3 vols. 18mo. 


“We advise all those of our readers who have any respect for our 
¥ecommendation, to read these three volumes from beginning to end ; and 
are confident of ‘the thanks of such as shall be induced by our advice to 
procure for ee so great an enjoyment.”—N. Y. Mirror. 

“This is one of the best written and most instructive books of the 
series to which it belongs.”—NV. Y. American. 

“The whole narrative is of a lively and alluring kind, flowing in its 
language, and enriched with ceaseless anecdote. »—N. Y. Atlas. 


HISTORY OF CHIVALRY AND THE 
CRUSADES. By G. P. R. James, Esq. With an 
Engraving. 18mo. 


“The present volume may safely be pronounced an ornament to the 
Hiterature of the day, and Mr. James be esteemed a writer of great clear- 
ness and strength.”—V. Y. Standard. 

“The author of this work has done the public a service, which we think 
will be duly appreciated.”—Christian Herald. 

“Mr. James is well known as an agreeable writer; and the subjects 
of this volume are such as can scarcely fail to prove both amusing and 
interesting.”—-N. Y. Daily Advertiser. 


LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
By H.G. Beit, Esq. With a Portrait. In 2 vols. 18mo. 


“Tt is decidedly the most interesting account we have ever seen of that 
lovely and unfortunate being. We have always fet that Mary was inno 
cent of the great crimes charged against her by her furious and deadly 
enemies ; but our understanding was never before convinced. It was 
with a feeling of eager joy, that we, for the first time in our lives, admit- 
ted the full conviction of her innocence. The book is written with much 
eandour.”’—Massachusetts Journal. 

““The reader will be pleased to learn. that the. life of Mary has been 
written anew, by one who appears, both in temper and talent, extremely 
well qualified for the task.”—N.. Y. Atlas. 


- 
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: VALUABLE WORKS. rs, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. By 
the Rev. M. Russert, LL.D. With a Map and En- 
» gravings. 18mo. 


All that is known of Egypt is condensed into this history ; and the 
readers of it will find themselves well repaid for their labour and money.” 
— New-Haven Advertiser. 

“The information respecting the present state of this interesting coun- 
try will be found peculiarly valuable.”— New-York Mirror. 

“The work is written in a very happy style, and presents a mass of 
knowledge of the most useful and instructive character, collected together 
by great industry and research.”—-Baltzmore Republican. 


HISTORY OF POLAND, from the earli- 


est Period to the present Time. By James Finrcner, 
Esq. With a Portrait of Kosciusko. 18mo. 


“This work recommends itself to public notice by its clear, concise, — 
and impartial history of a country and a people for whom the feelings of 
every lover of freedom are deeply interested... Y. Adlas. 

“Of the writer’s fairness and research we have a very good opinion ; 
and his book is just the thing that is wanted at the present moment.”— 
NN. Y. American. i os 

“No work has for along period been published here so deserving of 
praise and so replete with interest.”—American Traveller. 


FESTIVALS, GAMES, AND AMUSE- 
MENTS, Ancient: and Modern. By Horatio Suir, 
Esq. With Additions. By Samuer Woopworrn, Esyq., 
of New-York. With Engravings. 18mo. 


‘The book contains a mine of information on the subjects embraced: 
in its title, and should be placed in every family.”—-N. Y. Standard. 

“We can commend the book as both attractive and useful.”—N. Y. 
American. 

“The book is highly amusing and interesting, as well as instructive.” 
—Pennsylvania Inquirer. 

“The present work is characterized by great research and learning 
employed in illustrating a subject of much general interest.”— Baltimore 
Republican. 


LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. ° By 
Davin Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. With a Portrait and 
-Woodcuts. 18mo. 


“The present publication carmot fail to prove acceptable and useful.” 
WN. Y. Standard. ; 

“The biography of the greatest astronomer that ever lived cannot be 
fraught with else than interest.”—N. Y. Mercantile Advertiser. 

“This is the most complete and authentic biography of this illustrious: 
man that has yet appeared.”—-N. Y. Evening Journal. ; 

“An excellent biography, beautifully written, and comprising a large 
amount of useful information.”’—New-Haven Chronicle. ' 


* 


6 VALUABLE WORKS. 
PALESTINE, OR THE HOLY LAND. 


From the Sorlicat Period to the present Time. By the 
Rev. Micnagt Russett, LL.D. With a Map and nine ~ 
Engravings. 18mo. 


$ 
“An interesting book.” —New-Haven Advertiser. + 
“The whole work is imbued with a sacred engrossing interest.’ ome 
ees Mirror. ~ 
“Tt is written in a Very popular and attractive style."—V. Y. Roche. 


Journal. : Je 
“Phe whole volume will amply repay perusal.”—N. Y. peeee a 
“This work is the most desirable record of Palestine we have ever 

seen. "—American ‘Traveller. <7 


MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS JOSE- 
- _PHINE. ~ By Joun S. Memes, LL.D. With Portraits. 


st The language of the author is beautiful, and his powers of descrip- 
tion exceeding ly fine.”"—N, Y. Evening Journal. 

_ “A very entertaining book.”—-V. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

_ “This is the first complete biography which has ever appeared of that — 

much admired woman.”—WN. Y. Constellation. 

“ This work will be found to possess a beauty of language, a. fascination 
of style, and a depth of interest which few works of this kind can 
claim.”—Boston Traveller. 


THE COURT AND CAMP OF BONA- 
PARTE. With a Portrait of Talleyrand. 


‘This work is highly interesting."—U. S. Gazette. 

“The volume will be read with interest and instruction. "—Conn. 
Mirror. 

“The sketches are entertaining and well written, and eaineeliiata a 
valuable compend for reference on all the more important subjects con- 
nected with the career of this extraordinary dynasty. ”—Washington 
(D. C.) Globe. 


LIVES AND VOYAGES OF DRAKE, 
CAVENDISH, AND DAMPIER; including an inte 
ductory View of the earlier Discoveries in the South Sea, 


and the History of the Bucaniers. With Portraits. 


“ This is certainly one of the most interesting compilations which the 

press has sent forth for some years.”"—N. Y. Evening Journal. 
“While in the present work the young will find delight, the aged and 

mature will discover matter of peep interest and useful reflection.” 
Baltimore Minerva. 

“These volumes will beget a love for appropriate and useful reading, 
and cannot but be widely beneficial to individuals and communities.” 
Connecticut Mirror. 


Le 
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VALUABLE WORKS. 7 


DESCRIPTION or PITCAIRN’S ISLAND 
‘AND ITS INHABITANTS. With an authentic Ac- 
count of the Mutiny of the Ship Bounty, and of the sub-— 
sequent Fortunes of the Mutineers. With Engravings. 


The reader may here find in faithful history events of thrilling inter- 
est in the varied fortunes of seamen.”—Southern Religious Telegraph. - 
. “ There is hardly any reading more interesting than voyages, and the 
. accounts in this book are among the most interesting Ms have ever 
sed.”-—Boston Statesman. 
ary subject having more points of interest can “scarcely te imagined, 
aw the abilities and opportunities of the pines = at any assurance that 


they ha A a been overlooked.”— Atlas. ae 
story is exceedingly well told—it is true—and is embellished 
pa eesti of which the public have not befo 4 rica ears 


ae ~—Connecticut Mirror. 


SACRED HISTORY OF 2 


as displayed in the Creation and seit eek 
Deluge. By SHaron Turner. 


“The volume contains a vast mass of interesting facta: oe a 
different departments of the natural world. It bears marks of great re-— 

search, and is worthy of a careful perusal.”—Connecticut Observer. 

‘We can most heartily recommend this work as eminently worthy of 
a place in every library.”— Churchman. 

“Tt is a book calculated to be of great general utility; and will be 
found particularly convenient for bible-classes, who are studying the 
Mosaic History of the Creation.”—Commercial Advertiser. 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. By Mrs. Jameson. In 2 vols. 


‘* A readable book, in which good use is made of a subject not the ost 
promising....The authoress tells-a plain story with facility, and makes 
neat and appropriate comments with a happy freedom.”— Churchman. 

‘Many a more ambitious history has been executed with less talent 
and happy candour than these moral and picturesque sketches.”— Boston 
Daily Advocate. 


AN EXPEDITION TO EXPLORE THE 
COURSE AND TERMINATION OF THE NIGER. 
By Ricnarp and Jouw Lanper. In 2 vols. Maps, &c. 


* They (the Landers) tell a story of no small interest, and no few vicis- 
situdes, with manly honesty and simplicity, and considerable life and ~ 
vigour. In description of local scenery they are often eminently happy ; “ 
in narrative never tiresome: in sketches of character and manners, inter- 
esting and successful, because artless and faithful. ”_Churchman. 

‘<The incidents were many and interesting: while their discoveries 
have brought to our knowledge scores of savage tribes and nations, We 
know of few works of this description which have added as much to our 

eographical knowledge, or depicted in such painfully interesting colourg 
the ignorance and wild barbarism of unbaptized Africa.”—N. Y. Observer. 


8" VALUABLE WORKS) 3 © 


INQUIRIES CONCERNING . THE IN- © 
“3 ~TELLECTUAL POWERS AND THE INVESTI- a 
; ATION OF TRUTH. + By Joun Anrercromsiz, M.D. we 


vill not only feed, but form the public intellect. It cannot be digs: 
seminated too widely in a nation eager for knowledge, keen in mie * 
toa proverb, and accustomed to think no matters too high for scruunying 


wat nl too venerable for question.”—Churchman. 


‘will be read, or rather studied with delight and profit by those who 

ocultivate an acquaintance with the phenomena of the intellectual 
world. The author’s illustrations are clear, and his reasoning sound. ma 
Southern Religious Telegraph. PAs 


THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED TRAM 
ELLERS. By Jamns A. Str. Joun. In 3 vols. ri 


“The work is well edited, and will unquestionably be perused with 
asoeiardon and profit, especially by the younger class bn ace so <a 


ination ina ‘a brief form...-Itisa pecs a which will commend 
9 all. "— Albany Daily Advertiser, 

“The whole is an interesting publication, and may be properly con- 
sulted both by the adult ieand youthful student. "— Albion. 


LIFE OF FREDERICK ‘THE SECOND, 
kine od PRUSSIA. By Lorp Dover. In 2 wld. 
ith a Portrait. 


“Lord Dover has in these volumes, by rejecting all that is exceptionable 
or of slight interest, while he retained every thing essential, made up @ 
An ae and very attractive book.” —N. Y. American. 

“An agreeably written and highly interesting piece of biography... 

jographer’s own morality is of the soundest kind; and his reflec- 
ti in handling the infidel principles and correspondence of the royal 
skeptic, are such as they should be. The poison is not allowed to work 
by being passed over without comment.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


SKETCHES FROM VENETIAN HISs- 


TORY. In 2 vols. With Maps and Engravings on 
Steel and Wood. . 


“ A history of the Venetian republic, accessible to all classes and ages, 
prepared for popular use, has been much wanted for a long time, and this 
production is admirably calculated to supply it. ”_ Baltimore American. 

Mi “The work is written in a style of brilliant narrative from authentic 
_ materials, and deserves a place in every library.”—Mvbile Gazette. 


uit ee x he able manner in which the author has accomplished his task is 
aay ve all praise.”—Bostun Statesman. 
«These ‘Sketches’ are gleaned from several very rare works, and 
. brought within the reach of every person who is desirous of acquainting 4 


himself with the history of this ancient people; and noone, after dingy 
these little volumes, wil Tegret his expenditure of time and money.” 
NV, E. Review, 
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and gentleness of heart.”—The Atheneum. 


° VALUABLE WORKS. 9 


INDIAN LIVES; or, an Historical Account 


of those Individuals who have been distinguished among 


the North American Natives as Orators, Warriors, States- ai 
men, &c. By B. B. Tuarcuer, Esq. In 2 vols. ‘ase 


“The author has spared no pains in making himself acquainted with 
they proper materials for a work of this character ; and their arrangeuaee 
reflects much credit on him.”—WN. EF. Christian Herald. 
“We like these volumes well. They are Written with a perspic’ 
and liveliness that recommend them toall. Mr. Thatcher has ably filled 
pachasm in American literature. These two volumes blend the authen- 
oni of history with the thrilling excitements of forest narratives, de- 
scriptive of the native energy and grandeur of the old free kings, who 
d the new-found America. » Badger s Weekly Messenger. 


“SUSTORIGAL AND DESCRIPTIVE AC- 
COUNT OF BRITISH INDIA. From the most ren ote 
period to the present time. By several popular Authors 
In 3 vols. With a Map, and many Engravings on V 
“The history of ‘British India is uncommonly interesting... eae 

whole work bears the impress of impartiality, Sieh eae a 

accuracy.”— Baptist Repository. — mye 
“Such authentic and exten 2 information relating to this interesting 


portion of the globe has never Perey aor ame imbodied.” —N., Y. 
Traveller. fe ‘" 


LETTERS ON NATURAL MAGIC. < 


dressed to Sir Walter Scott, Bart... By Siz Dayip 
Brewster, K.H. LL.D. heh 


“ The present work may be regarded as one of those ‘edits of moderr 
research and study, by which society at large will be benefited; and the 
perusal of it would very profitably and pleasantly employ the hours now 
wasted upon books which leave not a single salutary impression upon 
the mind.”—Presbyterian. 

“We know of no other work or treatise whch has compressed, within 
the same compass, so much useful and various matter upon the many 
subjects falling within the range of the investigation.” Com. Advertiser. 


THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. By W. C. 
Tayztor, Esq. With Additions, by Wittiam Sampson, 
Esq. In 2 vols. Plates. 

“This is a calm, clear, and a candid book....A sober and Hy 


ate book on this tender subject was much wanted. Mr. Taylor has pe: 
formed his melancholy task with no ungentle spirit, and written the mo: 
consistent narrative of those events that we have yet seen....The w 
abounds with pictures of warand desolation—of happiness and prosperity _ 
—of sudden elevations and sad overthrows ; if there is much Violence © 
and wrong, there is also much nobleness of mind, generosity of nature, 
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HARPER’S FAMILY LC BRARY. 
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“ Books that you may carry to the fire, and hold readily in yeur hand, 
Gre the most useful after all. A man will often look at them, ana ‘¢ 
tempted to go on, when he would have been frigh* tard at books of a larger 
size, and of a more erudite appearance.”— Dr. Jorxsun, 


v 

Tur proprietors of the Family Library feel themselves stimulems 
increased exertions by the distinguished favour with which it has alreauy 
been received. » 

The volumes now before the public may be confidently appealed to 
as preofs of zeal on net of the publishers to present to their readers 
a series of productions, which, as they are connected, not with ephemeral, 
af with permanent subjects, may, years hence as well as now, be con 
sulted for lively amusement as well as solid instruction. 


‘Yo render this Library still more worthy of patronage, the proprie- 


-gors propose incorporating in it such works of interest and value as 
‘nay appear in the various Libraries and Miscellanies now preparing in 
Murope, particularly ‘ Constable’s Miscellany,” the “ Edinburgh Cabinet” 
Library, &c. All these productions, as they emanate from the press, 
will be submitted to literary gentlemen for inspection ; and none will be 
reprinted but such as shall be found calculated to sustain the exalied 
character which this Library has already acyuired. 

Several well-known authors have been engaged to prepare for it original 
works of an American character, on History, Biography, Travels, é&c. &c. 
Every distinct subject will in general be comprehended in one volume, 
er at most in three volumes, which may form either a portion of the 
series or a complete work by itself; and each volume will be embellished 
ith appropriate engravings. 

rhe entire series will be the production of authors of eminence, who 
> acquired celebrity by their literary labours, and whose names, as 

ey appear in succession, will afford the surest guarantee to the publie 

for the satisfactory manner in which the subjects will be treated. 

Such is the plan by which it is intended to form an Americaa Family 
Library, comprising all that is valuable in those branches of knowledge 
which most happily unite entertainment with instruction. Tne utmost 
care will be taken, not only te exclude whatever can have an injurious 
influence on the mind, but to embrace every thing calculated to strengthen 
the best and most salutary impressions. 

With. these arrangements and facilities, the publishers flatter them- 
selves that they shall be able to present to their fellow-citizens a work 
of unparalleled merit and cheapness, embracing subjects adapted to all 
classes of readers, and forming a body of literature deserving the praise 
of having instructed many, and amused all; and above every other spe- 
cies of eulogy, of being fit to be introduced, without reserve or exception, 
by the father of a family to the domestic circle. Meanwhile, the rery low 
price at which it is charged renders more extensive patronage necessary 
for its support and prosecution. The zmnmediate encouragement, there- 
fore, of those who approve its plan and execution is respectfu'ly solicited. 
The work may be obtained in complete sets, or in separate numbers, 
from the peinclpgy books throughout the United States. 
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Recommendations of the Family Library 


“a 


Tue following opinions, selected from highly respectable Journals, will 
enable those who are unacquainted with the Family Library to form an 
estimate of its merits. Numerous other notices, equally favourable, and 
from sources equally respectable, might be presented if deemed necessary, 

“The Family Library.—A very excellent, and always entertaining Mis- 
cellany.”—Edindburgh Review, No. 103. 

“ The Family Library.—We think this series of books entitled to the 
extensive patronage they have received from the public. The subj 
selected are, generally, both useful and interesting in themselves, and are 
treated in a popular and agreeable manner: the style is clear, easy, an 
flowing, adapted to the taste of general readers, fer whom the byoks are 
designed. The writers are mostly men of high rank in the literary world, 
and appear to possess the happy talent of blending instruction with 
amusement..... We hesitate not to commend it to the public as a valuable 
series of works, and worthy a place in every gentléman’s library.”—Maga- 
zine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 

“ We take the opportunity again to recommend this valuable series of 
volumes to the public patronage. We know of no modein which so much 
entertaining matter may be procured, at so cheap a rate, as in the Family 
Library.”--N. Y. Daily Advertiser. ise te 

“The Family Library should be in the hands of every person. Thus 
far it has treated of subjects interesting to all, condensed in a perspicuous 
and agreeable style......We have so repeatedly spoken of the merits of the 
design of this work, and of the able manner in which it is edited, that on 
this occasion we will only repeat our conviction, that it is worthy a place 
in every library in the country, and will prove one of the most useful ag 
it is one of the most interesting publications which kas ever issued from 
the American press.”—N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 

“Tt is needless at this late period to commend to public attention and 
encouragement the collection of delightful works now in a course of pub- 
lication under the appropriate title of the Family Library... Y. Hve- 
ning Journal. ee: 

“ We have repeatedly expressed our unwavering confidence in tl 
merits of this valuable series of popular and instructive books. " 
Family Library has now reached its sixteenth number, with the increasin, 
favour of the enlightened American public; and we have heard of bu 
one dissenting voice among the periodical and newspaper publishers whe 
have frequently noticed and applauded the plan and the execution of tha 
Family Library. A censure so entirely destitute of reason cannot injus- 
a class of publications pure in sentiment and judicious and tasteful in 
vomposition.”—The Cadimet of Religion, &c. 

“The names of the writers employed are a sufficient surety thai the 
merit of the Family Library will suffer no decline.”_. Y. Evening Post. 


“She Family Library is a collection which should be sought aiter by 
every one desirous of procuring the most valuable new works in the 
cheapest and most cenvenient form.”—N. Y. Daily Sentinel. 


“Those who condense and arrange such works for publication, and 
they also who prumulgate them, richly deserve the thanks and patronage 
of all enlightened communities in the country. The Family Library 
promises to be a most useful and cheap repository of the mest important 
events of profane, ancient, and modern history.....A series of volumes, 
well conducted, and published with such stirring contents; cannot fail to 
surpass all dry encyclopedias, or diffuse and ¢labo rave histories or biogra- 

hies, miserably translated, and extended 0 the very stretch ef vers 
bostty.””--Philadelphia Gazette. og » a agile 
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Notices of. bey Library. 


The publishers have hitherto’ fully deserved their daily increasing 
putation by the good taste and judgment whigg have’ influenced the 
f works for the Family Library.”-- Albany Daily Advertiser. 


ily Library—A title which, from the valuable and entertain 
collection contains, as well as from the careful style of its 
it well deserves. No family, indeed, in which there are chil- 

dren to be brought up, ought to be without tis Library, as it furnishes 
the readiest resources for that education which eught to accompany or 
succeed that of the boarding-school or the academy, and is infinitely more 
ducive than either to the cultivation of the intellect.”—onthly Review. 


“Tt is the duty of every person having a family to put this excellent 
Library into the hands of his children.”—N. Y. Mercantile Advertiser. 


“Tt is one of the recommendations of the Family Library, that it em- 
braces a large circle of interesting matter, of important information and 
agreeable entertainment, in aconcise manner and a cheap form. It is 
eminently calculated for a popular series—published at a price so low, 
that persons of the most moderate income may purchase it--combining a 
matter and a style that the most ordinary mind may comprehend it, at the 
same time that it is calculated to raise the moral and intellectual character 
of the people.”—Constellation. 

““We have repeatedly borne testimony to the utility of this work. It is 
one of the best that has ever been issued from the American press, and 
should be in the library of every family desirous of treasuring up useful 
knowledge.”—Boston Statesman. ; 

“We ventire the assertion that there is no publication in the country 


more suitably adapted to the taste and requirements of the great mass of 
community, or better calculated to raise the mtellectual character of the 


“middling elasses of society, than the Family Library.”—Boston Masonte 


Mirror. 

“We have so often recommended this enterprising and useful publica- 
tion (the Family Library), that we can here only add, that each succes- 
sive number appears to confirm its merited popularity.”— NV. Y.. American. 


“The little volumes of this series truly comport with their title, and are 


in themselves a Family Library.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


“We recommend the whole set of the Family Library as one of the 


“cheapest means of affording pleasing instruction, and imparting a proper 


pride in books, with which we are acquainted.”—-U. S. Gazette. 


< ae prove instructing and amusing to all classes. We are pleased 
to learn that. the works comprising this Library have become, as they 


ought to be, quite popular among the heads of families..—N. Y. Gazette. 


“The Family Library is, what its name implies, a collection of various 
original works of the best kind, containing reading useful and interesting 
to the family circle. It is neatly printed, and should be in every family 
that can afford it—the price being moderate.” New- England Palladium. 


“We are pleased to see that the publishers have obtained sufficient en- 
eouragement to continue their valuable Family Library.”—-Baltimore Re- 
publican. 

“ The Family Library presents, in a compendious and convenient form, 
well-written histories of popular men, kingdoms, sciences, &c. arranged 
and edited by able writers, and drawn entirely from the most correct and 
zceredited authorities. It is, as it professes to be, a Family Library, from 
which, at little expense, a household may prepare themselves for a con- 
sideration of those elementary subjects of education and scciety, without a 
due acquaintance with which neither man nor woman has claim to be 
well bred, or to take their proper place among those with whom they 
ebide.”—Charleston Gazette. ot . 
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Tue Publishers ave much pleasure in 
the following testimonials in recommenda 


Family. Classical Library. 


“ Mr. Volar has projected a Family Classical Library. ‘The idea is 
excellent, and the work cannot fail to be acceptable to youth of both sexes, 
as well as to a large portion of the reading community, who have not had 
the benefit of a learned education.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, Dec. 1829, 

“ We have here the commencement of another undertaking fer the more 
general distribution of knowledge, and one which, if as well conducted 
as we may expect, bids fair to occupy an enlarged ‘station in our imme- 
diate literature. The volume before us is a specimen well calculated to 
recommend what are te follow. Leland’s Demosthenes is an excellent 
work.”—Lit. Gazette. 

“This work will be received with great gratification every man who 
knows the value of classical knowledge. All that we eall purity of taste, 
vigour of style, and force of thought, has either been taught to the modern 
world by the study of the classics, or has been guided and restrained 
those illustrious models. To extend the knowledge of such works is 
do a public service.”—Court Journal. 

“The Family Classical Library is another of those cheap, useful, and 
elegant works, which we lately spoke of as forming an era in our pub- 
lishing history.”—Spectator. 

“The present era seems destined to be honourably distinguished in 
literary history by the high character of the works to which it is succes- 

sively giving birth. Proudly independent of the fleeting taste of the day, 
they boast substantial worth which can never be disregarded ; they put 
forth a claim to permanent estimation. The Family Classical Library i is 
a noble undertaking, which the nameof the editor assures us will be exe- 
cuted in a style worthy of the great originals.”—Morning Post. 

“This is a very promising spec ulation ; and as the taste of the day ru 
just now very strongly in favour of such Miscellanies, we doubt ‘At 
will meet with proportionate success. It needs no adventitious aid, how- 


ever influential; it has quite sufficient merit to enable it to stand om 


favour.”—Sun. 

“This work, published at a low price, is beautifully got ough 
to profess to be content with translations of the Classics has been de- 
nounced as ‘the thin disguise ef indvlence,’ there are thousands whe 
have no leisure for studying the dead languages, who would yet like to 
know what was thought and said by the sages and poets of antiquity 
To them this work will be a treasure.”,—Sunday Times. 

“This design, which is te communicate a knowledge of the most 
esteemed authors of Greece and Rome, by the most approved translations, 
to those from whom their treasures, without such assistance, would be 
hidden, must surely be approved by every friend of literature, by every 
lover of mankind. We shall enly say of the first volume, that as the 
execution well accords with the design, it must command general appro- 
bation.” —The Observer. 

““We see no reason why this work should not find its way into the 
poudoir of the lady, as well as into the library of the learned. It is cheap, 
portable, and altogether a work which inay Peet be placed in the hands 
of persons oe bot Sexes.” a Free Press. 


its own foundation, and will doubtless assume a lofty grade in ih 
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FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
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_ “A greater desideratum to the English reader cannot well be boughs 
’ @ public notice.”"—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. wre 


“The Family Classical Library may be reckoned as one of the most 
Instructive series of works now in the course of publication.”—Cambridge 
Chronicle. Pd 

“A series of works under the title | Family Classical Library 
is now in the course of publication, which , no doubt, arrest the atten- 
tion of all the admirers of elegant and polite literature—of that literature 
which forms the solid and indispensable basis of a sound and cop emanly 
education.”— Bath Herald. pag ad 

‘We are inclined to augur the most beneficial results to the rising 
generation from the plan and nature of this publication; and we doubt not 
that under the able superintendence of Mr. Valpy, the value of the present 
work will not exceed its success as a mere literary speculation. It ought 
to find a place in every school and private family in the kingdom.”—Bris- 
éol Journal. 

“The design of this publication is highly laudable: if it be patronised 
according to its deserts, we have no hesitation in saying that its success 
will be very considerable.”—Kdinburgh Advertiser. 

“Tf we had been called on to state what i our opinion was wanted to 
complete the several periodicals now in course of publication, we should 
have recommended a translation of the most approved ancient writers, in 
a corresponding style. This undertaking, therefore, of Mr. Valpy’s, most 
completely meets the view we had entertained on the subject. We 
strongly recommend the production to the notice of schools, as its perusal 
must tend to implant onthe minds of the pnpils a love for ancient lore, 
In Ladies’ Seminaries the series will, indeed, be invaluable—the stores of 
aptiately being thus thrown open to them.”—Plymouth and Devonport 

erald. 

“Economy is the order of the day in books. The Family Classical Ln- 
brary will greatly assist the classical labours of tutors as well as pupils. 
We suspect that a period is arriving when the Greek and Latin authors 
will be more generally read through the medium of translations.”—Chel- 
tenham Journal, 

“ We avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity of introducing to the 
notice of our readers a work which appears to promise the utmost advan- 
lage to the rising generation in particular. There is no class of people te 
whom it is not calculated to be usefuli—to the scholar, it will be an agree- 
anle guide and companion ; while those to whom a classical education 
has been denied will find in it a pleasant and s valuable avenue towards 
those ancient medels of literary greatness, which, even in this age of 
boasted refinement, we are proud to imitate.’—Aberdeen Chronicle. 

“The Family Classical Library will contain the most correct and ele- 
gant translations of the immortal works of all the great authors of Greece 
and Rome ; an acquaintance with whose writings is indispensable to every 
man who is desirous of acquiring even modern classical attainments.”— 
Liverpool Albion. 

“'Phis volume premises to be an invaluable acquisition to those but 
partially acquainted with the Greek and Latin languages: such of the 
fair sex more especially as direct their laudable curiosity in the channel 
of classic literature must find in translation the very key to the knowledge 
they seck. ‘The mere trifle for which the lover of literature may now 
furnish his library with an elegant and uniform edition of the best trans- 
lations from the classics, will, it cannot be doubted, ensure the Family 
Jlassical Librury & welcome reception.” —Woolmer’s Exeter Gazette. 

“This work will supply a desideratum in literature; and we hope it 
will meet with encouragement. The translations of many of the ancient 
anthors, who may he looked on as the great storehouse of modern literae 
ture, ave out of the reach of the English reader; and this publication will 
ponder them agcessibic to all’ — Yorkshire Gazette. 
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INTERESTING WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY J. ARPER, 82 CLIFF-STREET. — 


NEW-YORK, 
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AOR SALE BY THE BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 
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JUVENILE WORKS. 


LIVES OF THE APOSTLES AND EARLY MARTYRS 
OF THE CHURCH. 18mo. (Suitable for Sunday Reading.} 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON; or, Adventures of 
a Father and Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island. In 2 
vols. 18mo, With Engravings. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS; or, An easy Introduction to the 
Reading of the Bible. 18mo. (Suitable for Sunday Reading.) 
With Engravings. 


THE SON OF'A GENIUS. By Mrs. Horntanp. 18mo. 
With Engravings. 


NATURAL HISTORY; or, Uncle Philip’s Conversations 
with the Children about Tools and Trades among the Inferior 
Animals. 18mo. With numerous Engravings. 


INDIAN TRAITS. By the Author of “Inpran Lives.” 
In 2 vols. 18mo. With Engravings. + er 


S 


TALES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. By the Author 
of “ AMERICAN PopunaR Lessons.” 3 vols. 18mo. Engravings. 


THE YOUNG CRUSOE; or, The Shipwrecked Boy. By 
Mrs. Hornanp. 18mo. With Engravings. 


ROXOBEL. By Mrs. SHzrwoop. In3 vols. 18mo. 
HISTORY OF INSECTS. With Engravings. 18mo. 


ADVENTURES IN THE POLAR SEAS AND RE j 
GIONS. 18mo. With Engravings. 
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216 INTERESTING WORKS. 
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THE WORKS OF MARIA EDGHWORTH. hoe: 


oe ss 


NARRATIVE OF SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S SHIP 
WRECK. Edited by Miss Janz Porter. In3 vols. 12mo. 


HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, By the Rey.” GroreE ‘ 
R. Gurie. In2vols,18mo, With a Map. 


ADVENTURES IN AFRICA. 18mo. With Engravings. 


AFFECTING SCENES ; being Passages from the Diary of 
a late Physician. In 2 vols. 18mo. 


THE PERCY ANECDOTES. Revised Edition. To 
which is added, a valuable Collection of AMERICAN ANEC- 
DOTES. 8vo. Portraits. 


LIFE OF WICLIF.. By C. W. Le Bas. 18mo. Portrait. 


THE CONSISTENCY OF REVELATION WITH IT- 
SELF AND WITH HUMAN REASON. By Putip N ICH- 
OLAS SHUTTLEWoRrTH, D.D. 18mo. 


LUTHER AND THE LUTHERAN REFORMATION. 
By Rev. Joun Scott, M.A. In2 vols. 18mo. Portraits. 


HISTORY OF 'BHE REFORMED RELIGION IN 
FRANCE. By Rev. Epwarp Smepuey, M.A. In 2 vols: 
18mo. Portraits. “ 


XKENOPHON. Translated by Epwarp SPELMAN, Esq., and 
Sir M. A. Cooper. In 2 vols. 18mo. Portrait. 


THE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. By LeEanp. 
In 2 vols. 18mo... Portrait. «'. » 


SALLUST. By Rosr. 18mo. Portrait. 


CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES. By Duncan. In 2 vols. 
18mo. Portrait. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY—comprising a number of well- 
written works, on a variety of useful subjects, suitable for 
. readers. of all ages—published in a neat and cheap form. 
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